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EDITOR’S FOREWORD 


I N preparing this, the first issue of The Studio ” Garden Annual, I have tried 
to provide a work which will be of real service to everyone who owns and loves a 
garden, however small or large it may be. 

An endeavour has been made to provide ideas and suggestions, in so far as space 
permits, for gardens of every type and style and in every situation, and with due 
regard to the varying sums which owners may wish to spend. 

The continuous outward growth of London and the constant increase in the 
number of small town gardens is, I think, a sufficient reason for the provision of the 
two main sections on Town and Country Gardens respectively. One would have 
liked to include special sections, each devoted to one distinct type of garden, but 
space and a desire to keep the price of the work as low as possible make it necessary 
to concentrate on one particular type, and Rock Gardens have been chosen in view 
of their popularity at the present time. In subsequent issues I hope to be able to 
deal similarly with other types. 

For the rest, an effort has been made to provide helpful information as to some 
of the plants best suited for a particular purpose and their treatment, accompanied 
by such other details as seemed to be most helpful to those who wish to cultivate 
the garden with the minimum outside assistance. 

I am indebted to all those who have kindly lent photographs for reproduction, 
and to the various experts whose collaboration has made it possible for the work 
to be produced, all of whose names appear in the volume, and tender to them my 
sincere thanks for their assistance. I also desire to express my indebtedness to the 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society, to the Editor of the ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Chronicle,” to the Editor of Amateur Gardening,” to the London Gardens Guild, 
to Miss Joshua and to Messrs. Sutton & Sons for the valuable help they have given me. 

As the work of preparation progressed, possible ways in which 1 might have made 
the volume still more valuable have naturally suggested themselves. Other possibilities 
will doubtless suggest themselves to my readers and my critics, and I should welcome 
suggestions for increasing the value of the next issue. 1 should also welcome 
photographs of all kinds for consideration in connection with the preparation of the 
next issue, which should reach me not later than the first of July. 

THE EDITOR 
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Garden at Patchings Sussex, Designed by Shepherd Sr Jellicoe, Architects 



THE COUNTRY GARDEN 

By Percy W. D. Izzard 

Old Sir Thomas Browne said : Gardens Gardening is the greatest of onr hobbies, 
were l>efore gardeners, and but some hours and in this age none can say that it is not 
after tlie earth.” A garden was prepared being catered for eommensurately, both 
for the seat of the first home. And while by the generous provision of ground for its 
man from the beginning, according to his practice, and by the varied outj)ut of all 
iKU'ds and tastes and the conditions in the industries concerned with the making 
which h<‘ has lived, has striven to improve and upkeep of gardens. This is not only 
his home, so with it he has tried to develop a gardening age, but also one of increas- 
for good that which he has recognised as ingly clear understanding of what eonsti- 
its complement- his garden. tiites a good garden, and of the fac t that 

()n(‘ who has an acre or so of garden home and garden should be a ])erfect unity, 
ground to make or remake, a purse to Taking the widest view of what is 
b(‘gin th(‘ task worthily (if only to begin), attempted on garden ground to-day, 1 am 
a dream of perfection to embody, and the sure that there is abroad a liner sense of 
patience which no good gardener lacks.* is the beautiful in gardens than was the case 
indeed a happy being. a generation ago. 



A semi-U'ild part of a garden at Epsom uith naturalised Daffodils in the turf and King-cups, Water 
Irises and Myosotis grouing in the pool. I ernon Bros. 
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Florrobm Lodgc^ Turton^ near Bolton, Lancs Designed and construcud for R Kenyon, Fsq ^ by 
The Lakeland Nurseries Ltd Ground falls steeply from houst, making terracing nectssary Local 
stone used in roughly squared blocks uUh broken courses for walling, uith heaty coping of same stone, 
iateps in blocks of similar stone on solid con , paving in i orkshire stone Balusters squared out of 
local stone uith plain coping and sills to match Balls dressed out of local stone with coarse finish 


I am writing here of country gardens 
and of those, on the far fringe of towns, 
which may yet for some years have a rural 
atmosphere. There are in such places land- 
scape amenities without the garden which 
nevertheless may be, and should be, 
brought within its scheme. And if 1 indi- 
cate in a general way what may be done 
with such ground, at the same time I do 
suggest that in the actual planning it is 
advisable to seek the aid of a professional 
garden maker. With the keenly progres- 
sive zest for gardening which has been 
marked in recent years, there has arisen a 
large body of skilled and painstaking help 
in this connection. 

Planning 

The lines of good garden making are 
broadly the same wherever you study 
them. The differences lie in the space to be 


dealt with, and its surroundings. There 
should be formality round the house and 
in its close vicinity. The degree of severity 
in this formality must depend on the 
architecture of the house. If the building 
be perfectly regular and on classical lines 
it will be necessary for the paths, terraces, 
turf and beds immediately around to be 
planned with a corresponding regularity. 
On the other hand, to go to the other 
extreme, where you have a house of an 
old, rambling character, and with no hint 
of regularity, but which is merely of a 
pleasing and artistically satisfying outline, 
there can be a softening of the formal lines 
on the closely surrounding ground. 

A detail concerning paths will illustrate 
this point. Many ]>eoplc like to have a 
stone-flagged path round the house and a 
terrace of a proper relative size before the 
main entrance. Now, if the building be 
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regular and at all pretentious, the flags 
should be rectangular, laid down as in 
conventional paving. But in the case of a 
small country house or cottage of rustic 
aspect it would be quite in order, and, 
indeed, more appropriate that the paths 
and approach to the porch should consist 
of well-laid crazy pavement. 

Near the House 

The formality near the house will give 
way to the less formal at a greater or lesser 
distance, according to the extent of the 
garden. As a rule, trim grass and flower 
beds and shrubberies beyond, with pos- 
sibly a glimpse of woodland in the distance. 


i 


form the views from the windows. One 
traverses the lawn, passes beyond the 
shrubberies, and then finds the garden 
growing less and less formal or, shall I say, 
more like Nature. 

About this point, as a surprise, one might 
make a little hedged or sunk garden of 
very strict formality, with pool, beds and 
a seat, perhaps a single-jet fountain in 
the pool, or, instead of water, a sundial 
as central ornament. This is just an idea, 
for I always think that it is a pleasant 
thing to have happily conceived surprises 
in your garden. In this case the small, 
formal retreat would be entered at a spot 
where Nature was beginning to dominate 



Detail of lily pool at Keen Ground^ Ilawkshead^ N, hancs, designed and constructed bv The Lakeland 
Nurseries Ltd, Walling of local stone and coping to pond to match itith blue dgapanthus in corner 
vases, i.limbers on wall include Clematis^ Kscallonui^ Cotoneaster and Yellow Jasmine, {See also 

page 27 ) 
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Long IJcrbareous \l alk at H indlesham Jh*ark^ IV indie sham ^ Surrey^ dt signed for the lion ^Irs, i I* 
Henderson hv Percy S (Mtie The stone-paved path through the antre^ uhich leads into tht Rost 
(rarden, gives a dry uay for the uholi of its length Thest borders are arranged in a strits oj tolour 
s< hemes to flouer for the longest timt possible 



Larden near Holton, Lancs, designed and (onstructedfor J, A, Barber Lomax, hsq., by I ht Lakeland 
Nurseries Ltd, Interest r entred on garden as there is no distant landscape to consider. > ork paving, 
local stone for walls built dry with wall plants inserted, hffect accentuated by slight sinking of cinle 
in centre. Privet hedges for climate, soil, and rapid ejject, and use made of batkground of trees on 
adjoining property to give screen and effeit of extent 
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( ornir of thf Sunk (rurden at Germaine, Chesham^ Bucks^ dpsi^nvd for W alter M /V Reid^ Esq , by 
Perry S ( am This sunk ffurdrn is surrounded for most of its Un^th uith hvmy dipped box and 
yru hedi^es^ iiith formally dipprd ^oldrn rrus in the laun and borders It is planted primipalh 
in lavenders^ maunsn blues and yrllous 


the garden seene. Lea\ ing it again, the 
senii-wild part of your garden would take 
\ou on past rocks or water, or both (for 
there should be a home for alpines in every 
good garden), and your ground should end 
at last among trees, with perhaps a studied 
home of wild plants around and among 
them. 

There is one point which always should 
be kej)t in mind. It is that the views from 
the windows of the principal rooms and 
from the porch are important and should 
be given special thought. Particularly 
should one study the view from the living- 
room windows, because it is the scene on 
which the eyes will dwell most often. Let 


that vista tell a great deal about the gar- 
den, but not all. While it should ])lease 
for its own sake, it is essential that it 
should have the power to lure one out to 
see what further beauties the garden can 
aflbrd. Even in a very small garden it is 
possible so to use trees and shrubs, and 
make the farther paths wind, and, if 
necessary, throw up a judiciously placed 
bank or two, that the ground cannot from 
any point reveal all its charms at once. 

Scale 

It is important that all the garden’s 
features should be designed to scale. This 
is where the architect manifests his skill. 
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Mr JC U'' Curtises garden at Stnatham^ designed by the ouner, 7 ht garden facts uest Clay 
from the surface uas burnt and used as a foundation for th* paths and (mixed uith ununt) for 
the bottom of the pond Rotktry plants Jberis^ I^tpeta^ \ eronua^ Blue dubrietia Cerastium 
Blue t lolas^ uith pink Alpine Phlox^ Saxifrage and Antirrhinums In the bordtrs^ Him and 
B hite Lupines ( hry santhemum maximum and Muhaelmas Daisies Ramblers in barkstround are 

ilhiru Barhier and IT /life Dorothy 



Garden at Heath Cottage^ Constable Hose, designed by the owner ^ Mrs V Price. To give more 
interest to a level piece of ground, this lawn was sunk, surrounded on three sides by a dry wall, and 
the south sidt formed a lou rock garden of Westmorland stone The beds above the u alls are filled uith 
Bush and Polyantha Roses, giving a long succession of bloom (Photos J W. Debenham) 
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Garden belonging to C. E, Jarvis^ Esq,^ of Dame Annis Barn, Epsom, uhich was laid out in an old chalk 
pit, the slope providing a natural position for the waterfall and pool at the bottom, Vernon Bros, 
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In this mspt'ct beds, borders, shrubberies, 
groups of trees, paths, and everything 
within the space must be studied in its 
relation to everything else, and to the 
garden’s size, and such ornaments and 
garden furniture as may be pundiased 
must conform to the same rule. 

Ornaments 

On the subject of ornaments there are a 
few essential considerations. In all but 
very large gardens restraint in their use is 
a necessary exercise. A garden on which 
great care has been expended in the plan- 
ning and heaw outla\ in the making mav 
be [lerfected or spoiled by ignorant or 
inartistic use of ornaments. It can be 
marred by over-ornamentation even if 
every piece be a treasure ; on the other 
hand, it can be made by one piece only, 
if it be set in the right place. 


It is a good plan to make sure that there 
is a definitely proper place in the garden 
scheme for any type of ornament that you 
may desire to possess. Having settled that 
point, the next step is to choose some form 
of that ornament which will be in full 
harmony with its surroundings. Where it 
stands, it should interpret the spirit of the 
scene and give character to the spot. It 
may also give a name, as a Cupid may give 
to a small formal garden, or a sundial to 
some bright open space of sunbeams and 
flowers and butterflies. 

Sundials and bird-baths are the orna- 
ments most commonly desired, but objects 
of utility should not be introduced if there 
be no place where their purpose can b(‘ 
fulfilled. IVot everv garden can hold a 
sundial usefully, and if there be no appro- 
priate, unshadowed sj)ot where this orna- 
ment can record the time, it would be 



Garden at Foyle Hiding, Oxted, Surrey, designed by the owner. Miss Beatrice Harrison, the ^cellist, and made 
by her and her sister. Miss Margaret Harrison, with the help of gardeners {Photo : Reginald Malby & Co.) 
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(ranUn front of**" Downash ” mar Setenoaks irchtU(ts of house, HaiUie, Scoff & Bere^ford 


better not to aequire it. A place or two 
for a bird-bath ])reseiits no difheulty, but 
these interesting and often very beautiful 
objects must nol l)e set in a position where 
there is sueh near cover for stalking cats 
that no bird dare come to drink. Except 
in very open spots pedestal baths are best. 

Choose garden vases for their capacity 
as well as aesthetic value. Theirs is a 
formal touch in the garden scheme. Their 
j)lace is at the ends of low walls, beside 
the ste{)s leading from small terraces, in 
spots where garden paths cross, and in 
little formal gardens. Where there is a 
small paved court beside the house, a 
quaint well-head may be introduced with 
delightful effect. Otherwise (where water 
is available) it can be associated with a 
formal canal and pool garden, or be the 
central figure of a conventional garden- 
piece named the Well Garden, or be set 
simply in a turfy spot as though it were a 
relie of bygone habitation. As to garden 


statuary, while the first consideration 
should be the intrinsic worthiness of every 
object accjuired, the second, and hardly 
less important, should be the certainty 
that there are spots in which the figures 
can be placed with full {esthetic gain. 
These essentials being satisfied, the poetr^*^ 
of any bit of garden ground adorned by a 
statue should culminate in the figure. 

Paths 

The garden’s paths hardly can be given 
too much thought. There are paths for 
pleasure pure and simple, and paths for 
utility. The former lead among flower-beds, 
round shrubberies, by planted banks and 
borders, and through pergolas, and enable 
one to see and enjoy the garden’s delights 
to best advantage. The latter lead round 
the house, to the garage and other out- 
buildings, and to and across the kitchen 
garden. It is better that these should be 
straight paths. 
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Rectangular lawn next the house^ surrounded hy a 
paved walk and flanked with an herbaceous border. 
The formality of the lay-out is consistent with the style 
of architecture to which it is adjacent. J ernon Brtts, 



A corner of the paved garden at “ LuggershilU^’' Broad- 
way., IVorcestershire^ designed for (.lement Valentine 
Parsons^ Rsq.., by Alfred Parsons, R.4., P.H.^'.S. 
The colour scheme tonsists of coral and crimson Poly- 
antha Roses, with formal Box edges 



Ihree Kims, Setenoaks. 4 roadside garden, chiefly 
consisting of mown grass. The paved path from the 
gate to the porch is flanked by flower beds, planted with 
Dwarf Standard Rose trees and Pansies. Designed 
by Baillie, Scott & Beresford, Architects 


The pleasure paths, however, may be 
winding or straight, as garden art may 
dietate. Where any noble flower walk or 
bit of choiee plantation, or other out- 
standing garden feature exists, whose 
effeet is enhanced by a distant view, and 
which is visible from the garden front of 
the house, the path leading to it should be 
straight, in order that one may obtain the 
full advantage of its presence. Similarly, 
objects of beauty and interest in the sur- 
rounding landscaj)e — a windmill, an old 
church, a curve of river, or a wood, for 
example- may be framed in the vista 
down a garden path, or else the garden be 
so planted as to leave such objects visible 
through gaps between shrubs and trees. 
A picturesque gable-end or other corner 
of the dwelling-house also may be thus 
framed. Rut, apart from such features and 
the necessary formality around the house, 
winding paths ha\ always a sj>ecial charm, 
provided that they wind for a purpose. 

A path that winds on dead flat ground 
is incongruous. In the open countryside 
a path is deflected to avoid obstacles, and 
in a garden similar reasons must dictate its 
track. It may wind round banks and 
clumps of trees, or through glades of 
shrubs or drifts of rock, and, if the garden 
be flat, obstacles of these kinds must be 
created in as natural a manner as possible, 
in order that winding paths may be intro- 
duced. Also, all paths must have a definite 
object. There must b(‘ no aimless ends. 
Where there has been run a path that 
does not join another, and over which the 
user must return, at least he should find a 
seat at the extremity. 

Turf walks are delightful when they are 
well kept, but they should not be made in 
parts of the garden where there is much 
coming and going, or they will be quickly 
marred. The mainstay of our gardens is 
the gravel walk, well made and crowned, 
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and, of course, properly drained. In small, 
formal gardens within the garden a happy 
variation on York stone is a red-brick path, 
especially if old, mellow bricks from some 
demolished building can be obtained. The 
bricks, on a thoroughly firm and level 
foundation, may be laid as the bricklayer 
lays them in a house wall, or they may 
be patterned in many delightful ways. 
Another pleasing form is the eobble path, 
which also gives scope for artistic design. 
Sometimes one sees bricks and cobbles 
together. 

Hedges 

The garden will require hedges, both on 
its boundary and within it. High, dense 
hedges of holly or yew, the joy of many old 
gardens, are not quickly attained. In 
planting these evergreens with deliberate 
intent to create a majestic hedge after 
those old patterns, one is planting more or 
less for posterity. But on one’s own ground 
that should be the main idea of garden 
making. If one cannot afford, or does not 
desire a holly hedge, a hedge of hornbeam 
may be made. It will not be evergreen; 
but hornbeam, like beech, retains its 
leaves, and also it is quick in growth. 

Berberis Darwinii and B. stenophylla 
make fine hedges, and Thuja Lobbii is the 
best of the Thujas for hedge-making, 
growing fairly quickly, and in maturity 
giving something of the general aspect of 
a yew hedge. Then there arc Cupressus 
macrocarpa and C. Lawsoniana, both of 
which will give as dense and satisfying 
screens as anything I know. Privet and 
common laurel we want to avoid, for there 
are many better subjects, though it cannot 
be denied that there is much attractive- 
ness in a well-kept hedge of golden privet. 
The Myrobalan plum by itself makes a fine 
hedge, and one that is impenetrable. 
Thom (the well-known hawthorn, also 



Garden at Court Lodge, IVestcrham. 4rrhUprls of 
houHP, Baillip, Scott & Beresford. The grass pathway 
continues the main axial line of the garden plan, which 
is extended in a passage way through the house 



Garden of a German week-end house at Brunswick, 
designed by Leherecht Migge^ Garden irchitect. The 
colour scheme of yellow and orange is carried out with 
golden willow, birch, Forsythia, Kerria and Mahonia 



Garden at Ashton Court Lodge, Bournemouth, designed 
by C, Nippard. Bed of Begonias Phosphorescens and 
Alyssum minimum, dot plants, Eulalia Jap variegata, 
Grovellea robusta and Cyperus Natahnsis 
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Gardtn at Buckhur&t Vssex^ construcud hy the ouner i\/rs ( artir uith tfu hilp of ^arduKTs 

It IS of intirist that^ except for tht rosts eierythme, is t^nmn from sied (Photo litL^imild t 

Malby & Co) 



Garden at Ash^ Sarr<y, designed for W H lane Fsg , by button & ^ons ltd Iht site uas 
formerly a Unnis lawn flanked on one side by a tall scrten of iiy This ii v screen uas utilised as a 
background for the herbaceous border The colour scheme is chiefly pink^ yelloH and xarious shades of 

blue and mam e 
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A phasing example oj a dry uall planted tilth alpine and rock plants {Photo H M King) 
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Garden of Htvenfiall Old Hutory^ Witham 4 comparatively narrou border oflaxendtr and myrtk 
IS plantid hcruath the windons, and a xvide space of gravel and paving lies hetneen it and the principal 
bids^ which are planted uith flowtring shrubs and herbaceous plants of dwarf or moderate hahit^ thus 
making an effictwt display uithout interrupting the vieu from the mam uindous of the house 


called quick) is, of courbe, the common 
hedgerow plant of our countryside, which 
hab hundred of miles of such hedgeb, 
picturesque as well as imjiassable. 

Within the garden, beautiful mixed 
hedges can be made of Euonjmus, 
Cotoneaster Simonsii, Dogwood, Tamarisk, 
Sweet Briar, Hawthorn, common Berberis, 
Hazel, and certain other interesting and 
delightful plants. One would look for such 
hedges in the semi-wild part of the garden, 
but hedges of the charming rose species 
might well form an approach to and 
boundary of the part held sacred to roses. 

For various aesthetic purposes within 
the garden low hedges sometimes are 
required, and one of the best subjects for 


this purpose is the evergreen honeysuckle, 
Lonicera nitida. It is quick in development, 
has handsome, shining foliage, and stands 
trimming well. Low hedges also are made 
of box, and for this purpose the dwarf box 
(suffruticosa) must be employed. There 
are also suitable veronicas, and of course, 
rosemary and lavender, though both of 
these will need clipping thrice in the year — 
in spring, summer and autumn— if a really 
satisfying hedge is to be obtained. 

I must add in this connection that the 
success of a hedge, of whatever it be com- 
posed, will depend upon thorough culti- 
vation of the ground and the choice of 
properly prepared, sturdy plants. The 
ground should be trenched in the case of 
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/ ihuiedius Dtcurrens and other tonifers at the foot of the Hotk Gardens, W' isley (Royal Horticultural 

Society) 
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Pool and steps in sunk gardtn at Palnuira itirme^ Hovu disi^nid by Liilvu Fanssdt III t 
Part of quarter ain garditu surrounded housis and sloping from south to north In ordir to git 
in a full- sizid tennis lourt and at tin sarm timi obtain some privacy^ it uas daided to nuiKi this sunk 
garden at the north end I hi laik of span and depth of thi garden nicissitatid thi narrou tirran 
borders and thi arrangi merit of thi steps Thi gardin dtpinds for its i ffiit on thi archill itiirnl details 


a large hedge four feet wide aud for a 
low hedge three feet, and to a depth of at 
least two feet, while plenty of old manure 
should be placed in the lower part of the 
trench. 

Flowering Shrubs and Trees 

Now as to the flowering shrubs and trees, 
whose place is so important, we ha\e in 
these days great wealth on which to draw 
for the beautifying of our gardens, and 
while they should be introduced for their 
individual charm, they should also be used 
to create eflfects, here or there, as may be 
desired, of privacy, spaciousness, repose, 
vista, surprise. 

Shrubbery walks, groups of shrubs of 
a kind planted in suitable spots, specimens 
of the finer types and of the more beautiful 
trees, given space to themselves for freedom 


of growth, are comely features in a garden. 
Kew is the greatest enlightener 1 know on 
this subject. Study the shrubs and trees, 
and cou]>le knowledge with discretion in 
planting, for the latter, as in the ease of 
garden ornaments, easily can b(‘ o\erdone. 

We do not plant beautiful trees to the 
extent that should be seen. One tree only, 
standing in the right position, may ha\e a 
very important part in the attractiveness 
of a garden scheme ; and. where space 
permits, a grouj) of three trees discreetly 
chosen may well develop into one of the 
garden’s pleasantest features. 

Some of the first joys of spring are 
provided by our shrubberies, when amid 
the young green there come into bloom 
the purple-leaved plum (Prunus pissardi), 
the Forsythia with its golden bells, the 
blushing almond trees, the sweet-scented 
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Daphne mezereum, flowering currants, the picture year after year in its profuse 
double-flowering gorsc, the graceful Ber- flower, and there is also a rose-coloured 
beris stcnophylla, fragrant Viburnum form of it. Cytisus pra^eox is of lower 
carlesii, rosy-pink Prunus triloba, and stature, and its slender branches of lemon- 
Pyrus japonica, to name some of our most coloured bloom have great charm. Space 
familiar treasures. forbids me to mention all the d(*lightful 

A little later come the flowering cherries brooms at our disposal, but I should like 
and blossom-sheeted crab-apples. Among to recommend (Cytisus scoj)arius Andrc- 
these we may have many tender and glow- anus, which in colour is golden-yellow 
ing shades of pink and red, besides pure and brownish-crimson ; Dorothy Walpole, 
white. In IVlay the numerous beautiful with velvet y-crimson wings and rosy stand- 
varieties of Cytisus, or broom, break into ards ; Dallimorei, of rose and crimson ; 
blossom. In ordinary good garden soil Moonlight, with a delicately beautiful 
there are glorious possibilities in this hue which its name best describes ; and 
family. The white Portugal broom is a Dragon Fly, May Fly and Firefly, all of 

LvyUmsUmv f>nrdev, designed by the owner^ Fred ISewton^ Esq. The whole area only measures 
100 ft. by Jt. (including the house). Curved paths are introduced to break up and vary the long 
narrow ret tangle. The neighbouring jdot being '.i ft. higher gives a reason for the rock bank. This is 
planted with ilpine Phlox., Iberis., dlyssum,, eti. The border above it contains long-flouering 
perennials such as hrigeron Quakere.ss^ Achillea filipendula and Anthemi Kelevayi^ with dwarf 
Hhododendrons., .shrubby Spirceas, Uerberis^ Brooms and Cotoneasters. (Photo : J. tT". Debenharn) 
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77ip PpTgola, Wardrobe Courts Tlichmnnd 


(Photo IT M Kinfi) 
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Rock garden at Horrobin Lodge^ Turton, near Bolton, Lancs, treated with bold groupings of local 
stone with stepping-stone paths stepped to rise with natural slope of ground. Planting scheme treated 
with large groups of Senecio, Ericas, etc., planted in extensive groups of one variety. There is a small 
stream and pool in this garden. Planting in illustration — Senecio Grayii, Nepeta Mussinii and Erica 
mediterranea hybrida with background of holly. This rock garden connects the lawn with the terraces. 

Designed and constructed for R. Kenyon, Esq., by The Lakeland ISurseries Ijd* 
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“ The Cottage,’^' H"ps/ Dean, /leor Chichester, belonging to Miss Lloyd. A pleasant plate t 
having an extensive view of sloping laun and herbaceous' border. Designed by Lemon Jiros. 



Corner of Mr. J. E. CoxorCs garden at Leatherhead, designed by the owner. The general 
is silver-grey, M'ith lavender and various rock plants ; Delphinium, Iceland Poppies, etc., in the 
background. The stonework of the sunk garden is of split York stone paving. {Photo by courtesy 
of Walker & Harwood, F./A.R.I.B.A., architects of the house) 
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Ilprhavpous hordprs at “ Lugger shill Broadway, ILoreestershirp, dvsigupd for Clempnt Valpntirtp 

J^arsons, Lsq., by Alfred Parsons, H. PMAV.S, In designing this garden, special attention had 
to he given to the aspect, oteing to the prevalence of south-westerly ivinds. To afford protection, yew 
hedges were planted north and south, and allowed to grotv to a height of seven feet 
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Herbaceous borders at Aughton Springs, near Ormskirk, Lancs. Designed and constructed by 
The Lakeland Nurseries Ltd. Borders nearly 200 ft. long and each 20 ft. wide. Bold groups give 
changing colour schemes at different seasons ; Delphiniums, Poppies, Erigeron and Geum predominate 
in early summer. Dahlias, Hollyhocks, Helenium Artemisia, Monarda and red Lobelia in late 
summer. Michaelmas Daisie.s, Chrysanthemums and Dahlias in autumn 
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Mediterranean Heaths and Brooms in the Heath Garden ofTht Royal Horticultural Society at ff isley 


very brilliant colouring of yellow and 
darker tints. To carry the broom form on 
into summer, one should plant also the 
spartium junceum, or Spanish broom, 
which flowers very freely with large blooms 
of yellow. 

The lilacs and laburnums, red haw- 
thorns, Viburnums, Weigelas, and Phila- 
delphus, among others, come to flower at 
about the same time as the brooms, and 
there is still a feast of blossom when the 
glorious blue Ceanothuses break into blos- 
som, some of them with wonderfully 
satisfying effect as climbers on warm walls. 
One should plant also the Buddleia varia- 
l)ilis Veitchiana, to whose handsome tas- 
sels of purple-violet the bright butterflies 
of later summer swarm. The Tamarisk 
hispida aestivalis, with its feathery foliage 
and pink bloom, is a shrub which few 
will ever regret planting. Do not overlook 
the Escallonias, too. One of the best is 
Langleycnsis. Of the Berberises, besides 
Stenophylla, the very handsome Darwinii 


should be used, while a few others of 
special beauty are acuminata, Wilsonse, 
polyantha, Thunbergii and Sargentiana. 

Deutzia gracilis, in white as well as rose, 
should be added to the list. The Deutzias 
bloom in May and June. One should in- 
vestigate the Cotoneasters and Euony- 
muses for the various good things among 
them, as they are far more in number than 
the varieties commonly seen. Colutea, 
with yellow flowers in late summer, is 
another good shrub, and so are the Olearia 
Haastii, with starry, daisy-like flowers, and 
the Veronica Autumn Glory, in violet. The 
whole wide range of the Veronicas should 
be studied, as well as the numerous 
shrubby heaths, the last named being so 
charming for random planting at the point 
where kept grass merges gradually into 
such woodland as the garden contains. 
It is not absolutely necessary that the 
heaths should have peat in which to grow, 
provided that the soil is of a light, sandy 
character and is well drained. One must 
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also mention the various rose species, and 
in y>eaty soil, or, at any rate, ground that 
does not contain lime, the wonderful 
choice of rhododendrons and azaleas in our 
great nurseries. 

It is easy enough, with all the variety 
and beauty of our resources, to plant bright 
shrubberies in open positions, but diffi- 
culties sometimes arise when we require 
brightness in shaded places, and desire to 
avoid the too free use of the commoner 
evergreens. 

Never cut down a tree if you can help 
it, j)arricularly a garden tree. A little 
patch of woodland on the garden-side, or 
a mere belt of nieely grown trees forming 
a border to the garden, often is a great 
asset from all points of view. But there is 
no reason why, in the near neighbourhood 
of such trees, in the shadow which 
inevitably they cast, there should be no 
colour but of green, or, as an alternative, 
bare soil. The kinds of plant needed in 


these circumstances are those that can 
endure drip as well as a certain density 
of shade. There are a number of suitable 
subjects which will provide a green and, 
to some extent, a floral undergrowth to 
your trees. 

Box and yew, the broad-leaved privets, 
hollies, aueubas and laurels often are the 
only things seen growing in these positions, 
and they of the commonest varieties. They 
should not be debarred, especially if a large 
planting is to be done and the greatest 
range of green be desired ; but it will re- 
pay the planter to make himself acquainted 
with the less familiar kinds. 

There are many charming varieties of 
holly, and although the common one does 
best in shade, some of those less often seen 
might be introduced here and there in 
more open spots. A shrub that ought to 
have a place where there is vacant, shaded 
ground to cover is the Berberis aquifolium. 
It has] large, serrated, glossy leaves, 



Rhododendrons at Ashton Court, Bournemouth, showing Pink Pearl and Mrs. E, C, 
Stirling in foreground. The latter variety makes an admirable specimen plant. Designer 

of garden, C. Nippard 
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rh. Prtory, Orpington The owner, C L Hughes, t sq , designed the layout ‘'*^^"7"“'''’ 

as part of a scheme to connect th. house utth the older garden on a 

(t in mixed colours , bulbs and biennials for the spring, and half-hardy annuals later 
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K(</i (trnutuU llankshiad /V latus distf^ntd and ronstrurtid for the latr Colonel ( ouptr ! 

In tin J alula nd [\urs(nes ltd U idt sttps of Unal ^retn Westmorland stom hnadth V* thf 

ior< ^round and lars^f ias(s of hydranfftas on Ion square purs flankme, steps aaentuate (ffitt Iht 
^nrdi n is (tidnl h\ hm htdii't of tfoldin m 4 uith beds of trimson rost s in art It utth a ftgurt on a 
jn distal both norkid in the frrttn W t stmorland stoni 



Garden at ( ross 1 arm^ Kidmore Fnd, Heading This house had at one time bien com erted into three 
lottages nith separate gardens and it uas ntussary to obliteraU all traces of these and so return it to 
unified u hole Desigmd by lemon liras 
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known periwinkles — ^Vinca major and V. 
minor — with their evergreen habit and 
bright blue flowers in spring-time. There 
are also varieties with silver and yellow 
variegated leaves that might be tried. In 
not too dense shade, nearer the margin of 
the trees, the large-flowered St. John’s 
Wort, often called Rose of Sharon, should 
be introduced. Its golden flowers in later 
summer are handsome, and the plant 
makes an attractive groundwork in semi- 
shady spots. 

Where the trees do not stand so thickly 
together that the plantation is without 
ground open to the sky, such clear spaces 
as there may be should be filled with a 
variety of charming shrubs which in heavy 
drip and dark shade will not do well. 
Among the suitable subjects are flowering 
currants, snowberries, laurustiiuis, the 


I'he Lodfi^p^ Tf estcrharn^ Kent. The original Lily Pool 
altered., designed and constructed for the Right Hon. F. G. 

Kellauay by The Lakeland Nurserie.s Ltd. 

holly-like in form, and clusters of yellow 
flowers in the spring, followed by berries 
like bunches of small grapes in the 
autumn. 

Then the mauve-flowered Rhododendron 
ponticum essentially is a woodland shrub. 
Too deep shade will not suit it, but in 
partially shaded spots it is an excellent and 
highly ornamental subject. The planter 
must remember the fact that rhododen- 
drons do not like lime in the soil. Butcher’s 
broom has value in a plantation as an 
evergreen which thrives in shade and bears 
large, red berries in winter. It grows from 
two to three feet high and becomes a 
mass of sharp points and edges which 
make it rather formidable where it grows 
thickly. 

For running over bare ground beneath 
trees the common house-wall ivy is good, 
but more decorative are the two well- 



Wild Garden at Roden's Ride., Swinley Forest., Ascot, Berks, 
designed for E.R. Peacock, Esq., by Percy S. Cane. Stepping- 
stone path through the wild garden planted with bulbs, iris, 
primulas, etc., beneath the silver birches 
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On left Hater and trees in the Royal llortu ultural Society'^s gardens at W'lsley. On right: 
W indUsharn Park^ Surrey. Ihstgned for the llonhle. Mrs. Alec Henderson by Perry S. Cane, 
i uater gardi n arranged tn a series of lou uaterfalls and planted nith aquatic and moisture^ 
loving plants to flouer tontinualh through spring and summer 



Rock garden at Kingswaldonhury, near Huchin, Herts^ owned by Fenwick Harrison, Esq. Designed 
and constructed by Clarence Elliott Ltd. {Photo : Reginald Malby & Co.) 
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( irrular steps from Upper Terraie at Boden\ Ride^ ^uinle‘\ 
I orest^ fferks^ designed for E. H. Peacock^ Esq ^ h\ 

Peri\ S ( one. The shallow steps provide an eas^ u ay from 
the upper to the principal tirraie 







(rarden uith nide herhaieous borders on the nier at 
II ituhesier, I ernon Bros. 



Steps from uest end of principal terrace to summer-house 
at Boden'^s Ride, Suinley Forest, Ascot, Berks, designed for 
E. R. Peat oik. Esq., by Percy S. Cane. These steps are 
central on the length of the principal terrace and connect also 
uith a glade at this end 


Gaultheria Shallon (an American shrub of 
much ornamental merit which likes a 
dampish soil free from lime), Elders (the 
golden and white kinds preferably), 
F orsythias. Dogwood, ,1 apanese Euonymus, 
Cotoncasters, and, in the most oy)en places, 
the Olearia Hastii. 

Now, with regard to plantations of 
shrubs in open garden ground, they can be 
planted to provide colour in varying degree 
for the greater part of the year. But colour 
is at its climax during a few weeks in 
spring and early summer, and there are 
ensuing periods when a little more bright- 
ness would be welcome. 

It is a widely practised plan to plant 
groups of lilies among the shrubs, for the 
latter provide congenial ground for various 
beautiful members of the lil\ race. The 
handsome Liliuin auratum especially is 
suitable. It is planted frequentl) in 
groups of three or more bulbs among 
Azaleas, Rhododendrons, and Pseonies, but 
it should be seen more often in general 
shrubberies. Lilium giganteum also should 
have a home here, but its bulbs are costly. 
Nevertheless, where there is large shrub- 
bery space this, the tallest and noblest of 
the lilies, might be added with great ad- 
v^anlage, for when the bulbs become firmly 
established they will be a fine feature. 

The umbellatum group of lilies includes 
some very charming kinds for shrubbery 
use, and groups of the lilies ligrinum, 
elegans, pardalinum, chalcedonicum, and 
some others of the better-known kinds, are 
most attractive in flower among shrubs. 
Crown imperials may be employed to give 
a similar fine effect at an earlier date in the 
year. A clump or two will furnish a nice 
touch of colour when the bulbs have be- 
come thoroughly at home, and so in a 
later month will a few clumps of Tritoma 
(red hot poker), some of the modem forms 
of which are exceedingly brilliant. 
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The value of bearded irises on shrubbery 
fronts is well appreciated by large numbers 
of gardeners, but as these irises bloom 
about the same time as many choice 
shrubs, careful planting is necessary in 
order to ensure the best effect. Some 
plants of lavender may be introduced here 
and there where dark-leaved shrubs form 
the background. In sunny spaces where 
there is sufficient room a tree lupin or two 
would not be amiss, or one might plant 
some of the new hybrid perpetual lupins of 
specific colours. Montbretias in clumps 
give a glow to the face of shrubberies at 
a season when the leaves are growing dark 
in tone, before the autumn tints lift the 
shrubs into brightness again. In many 
shrubberies a few patches of high colour 
are needed then. 

It is in the front of shrubberies, in the 
protection they give, that the earliest prim- 
roses and polyanthuses, snowdrops and 
aconites come to bloom, and are so cheer- 
ing to see. By all means plant up the 
shrubbery forefront with these flowers, but 
also extend the planting to embrace later 
subjects, some of which 1 have indicated, 
which are so admirably adapted for this 

and Fences 

The clothing of walls, fences, and 
trellises must be given due thought. There 
is abundant scope for mantling them with 
the beauty of leaf and blossom. The range 
of selection of climbing roses, which in this 
connection come first to mind, is wide and 
well known, but ])erhaps il is not so 
generally recognised that certain roses can 
be grown successfully on a north wall. 
Among those suitable for this aspect are the 
old Gloire de Dijon rose, F elicite et Perpetue, 
Ruby Queen, and Bennett’s Seedling. 

Among other climbing things for which 
the north wall is a favourable home is the 
firethom (Crataegus pyracantha), whose 



Rose garden at FTV.st Dean designed hy I'ernon Bros. This 
is a wedge-shaped piece of ground and was laid out so that 
the beds formed a fan, the idea of the hinge being carried 
out in circular steps at the narrate end 



A miniature formal garden designed and executed by the 
owner, Mr. F. R. Revell-West at Moot ilottage., Sawbridge- 
worth, Herts. A pleasing feature is the small fish pond in the 
foreground, while the formality is reliei ed by a small rock gar- 
den at each corner of the square. The general colour scheme 
is in tones of yellow and blue 



Rectangular Rose garden surrounded with paved walk. For 
another aspect of this garden, see top illustration on page 1 2 
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brilliant orange-red berries are so attrac- Berberidopsis corallina (the coral bar- 
tive in autumn and winter. The variety berry) is an evergreen with coral-hued 
Lalandii is particularly fine. The firethom flowers and a fine wall plant for a sheltered 
also has the advantage of being evergreen, spot. Some protection from cold also must 
Kerria japonica (with double yellow be alForded at the site chosen for Bignonia 


flowers), Calycanthus floridus (fragrant 
brownish flowers), the Morello Cherry 
(which combines utility with attractive- 
ness), and a very good clematis— Jackmanii 
superba — with large, purple flowers also 
are suitable. 

For the sunnier and warmer walls a host 
of good things is available. Among the 
favourites are several of the Ceanothuses, 
such as denlatus, Veitchianus, and Gloirc 
de Versailles. Their summer loveliness of 
blue flowers is distinct, and a wall clothed 
with azure blossom strikes an uncommon 
note of beauty. The honeysuckles are 
many. Sempervirens is the scarlet trumpet 
honeysuckle, which likes a warm aspect. 
The cream-coloured Dutch honeysuckle 
always is worth growing. Also worthy of 
attention are the late-flowering white 
variety, and the Japanese honeysuckle 
with its golden variegated foliage. 

Cydonia japonica (often called simply 
japonica) is a well-known wall beauty, its 
brilliant red flowers in early spring render- 
ing it extremely handsome. The variety 
Aurora has blossoms of a charming rose 
shade. Another good climber for a warm 
wall is the Choisya teriiata, or Mexican 
orange flower, which is white and sweetly 
scented. The two Kscallonias, macrantha 
and Langleyensis, look well grown against 
a wall, and their glossy evergreen foliage 
is pleasant to see. The Chinese jasmine 
should be grown over porch or arbour as 
well as on walls, for the sake of its winter 
blooms of golden yellow. Berberis steno- 
phylla, although more often seen in the 
open, is a good wall subject, and several 
of the bright-berried Cotoneasters also can 
be grown thus eflectively. 


radicans, which produces its orange-red 
flowers in later summer and is a delightful 
climber. A really noble evergreen flower- 
ing plant for a warm wall is the Magnolia 
grandiflora, Exmouth variety ; and, of 
course, there are available the passion 
flowers and wistarias. Of the latter, 
Wistaria sinensis, with its lilac flowers, is 
the one mosl generally grown. 

The Herbaceous Border 

An indispensable feature in e\ ery garden 
to-day is the herbaceous border. Here all 
the colour of the garden culminates, and 
this pleasant and glowing place should 
provide you with wealth of cut flowers 
(thcHigh always it is advisable to keep some 
corner of the garden exclusively for ])ro- 
viding flowers for the hous(‘). 

What is wanted in an herbaceous border 
is a continuity of colour from early spring 
until the coming of the frosts. The material 
to ensure this is abundant. Amid such 
largesse of subjects of varying height, 
form, hue, and season of blossoming, the 
real crux is the choice. One thing is 
essential : to be successful in the highest 
sense the border should be made in an 
open, sunny position. 

You do not only want colour, in the 
border throughout the garden season, but 
also many colours, and they so blended 
that no harsh contrast is eflTected, no 
plant’s beauty depreciated by the presence 
of its near neighbours. Also you do not 
want one plant to hide another, either by 
its tallness of growth or vigour in spread- 
ing. Do not follow the idea, quite com- 
monly held, that the plants in an herbaceous 
border should show an even gradation of 
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Kosf uarditi at Hampton^ ( hilmsford^ EsstXy dist^rud for 4 S Duffuld^ Lsq ^ by Piny S ( ane 
I his rosf ifardin uas disignid to fit a long rtctangU and to relate easily to tht launs and othir gardens 
It IS indosed on om sidi by a bruk pirtfola^ is pavid uith irazy pai ing^the joints of uhtch are plantid 
tilth Thy mis, ( ampanulas and other lou-grouing plants 


height from the small things, like ])inks 
or auhrietias, which grow in the front an<l 
may be allowed to encroach on the path, 
to the stately Erernurus, delphinhim and 
hollyhock at the back. This is far from 
being the most pleasing plan. It is a great 
aesthetic gain to have here and there some 
hne, tall plants coming to the forefront 
with a promontory of bloom, and bays of 
low-growing plants receding to the back. 
Such a scheme introduces elements of 
charming surprise. 

Plant in groups of one variety, and let 
the size of the groups be in proper relation 
to the size of the border. Also, let the 
groups be of irregular outline. It has been 
emj)hasised that the colours must be 
blended tastefully. For achieving this 
there is great scope. Fine, bold hues may 
be introduced along the whole length of 


the border ; but some of the choicest 
planting seen begins with the softest hues 
and gentlest harmonies at each end and 
leads up through gradually rising tones of 
colour to sumptuous effects in the middle. 

A double border, with a walk of appro- 
priate width betweem is the noblest plan, 
and with a turf walk the mass of (lowers 
is greatly enhanced. But the walk may be 
of gravel, stone (lags, or crazy })avement. 
The background of the border must be 
given attention. If it be the boundary wall 
or fence of the garden, well-chosen ehinb- 
ing plants should be used to clothe it. A 
stone wall is ideal ; the wealth of varied 
flowers is beautifully set ofl’by such a wall. 
A plain, modern brick wall can be clothed, 
but where the garden has an old, mellowed 
wall of red brick it will not be so necessary 
to hide such a background completely, for 
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the ancient mossed and lichen-dappled 
bricks will strike a very hapj)y note. 

An evergreen baekground is extremely 
charniing. It will take long to grow yew 
hedges for that purpose, but Thuja lobbii 
or Cupressus can be used. Sometimes one 
sees trellis supported by rose pillars and 
with various beautiful climbers on the 
Irellis as a background. At Sandringham, 
in the King’s garden, the background to 
the great herbaceous border is formed very 
effectively of fruit trees trained to orna- 
mental metal supports. And 1 think that 
an idea of that famous rose-growing parson 
of Victorian days. Dean Hole, of Rochester, 
for a wall to his herbaceous border, is 
worth consideration. 

I have planted,” he wrote, against 
strong, rough hurdles, a variety of climb- 
ers, such as Ayrshire, Boursault, hybrid 
China, hybrid Bourbon, Sempervirens, tea- 
scented, and a few of the more robust 
hybrid perpetual roses ; clematis, ivies. 


honeysuckles, ceanothus, indigofera, holly- 
hocks, etc., sowing in the spring, on spaces 
not yet filled up, canariensis, convolvulus, 
tropjeolum and sweet peas. The effect has 
been already — that is, in the second year 
— most pleasing, and I contemplate in 
the following summer a very charming 
display.” 

Sometimes about the countryside one 
comes upon a little garden that is a gem 
of design and furnishing. We want to see 
more after their pattern. But let those 
who would make them not be shy of 
seeking expert help or of learning lessons 
from the many English gardens great in 
history and repute. For in this study the 
more knowledge one ae<juires the more one 
finds there is to learn. A good garden is 
not made in a \ear, and always in the 
making restraint is the better ]»art of cul- 
ture. Pluck and persistence are necessary, 
but patience is the gardeners most \alu- 
able \irlue. 



Dr. Huffh Rogpr~Smith s garden in a suburb. A special feature wa^ the introdudion of troughs made 
oj reinforced concrete raised on legs and filled with moraine material^ where high alpine plants 
flourished tiell. 2 his garden contained some eighteen hundred different alpines^ personally collected 
in Switzerland^ TyroU Tatra^ the Balkans, etc. 
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TOWN GARDENS 

By J. Bowater Vernon 


The love of gardens has always l)een a 
peculiarly British eh arac I eristic, and wher- 
ever an Englishman takes ujj his abode, 
one of his first considerations is to grow 
somelhing.” This was evidenced verv 
irnich during the war, when most of the 
camps ill France and elsewhere had their 
own gardens, not oidy for growing vegi‘- 
taldes, hut also so that they might have 
llowers to make the place look like home. 

It was not, however, until after the war 
that i\ny serious attempt was made to deal 
('fl’eetix ely with the restricted areas sur- 
rounding our houses. Although many had 
tri<Ml to <*ulli\ale these limited sj>aces, yet 
in most cases the results were far from 
satisfactory. This was due to several 
caus<‘s., th<‘ ])riiici[>al one Ix'ing the lack of 
(h\sign, wlii(*h failed to ])lease both from 
the a‘sllu‘tic and from the ])ractical point 
of yiew. I'll second reason was that 
linding great difficulty in growing flowers 
one confined ont\self to turf and to some- 
what soinhre and dreary evergreen shrubs 
and cn‘epers. Ilow many windows ha\e 
hc^eii frosted or covered in some wa> to 
hide the dercdict appearance of an unsatis- 
factory yard-garden ! 

The usual d(‘sigii, repeated ad nauseam^ 
consisted of a rectangular piece of turf in 
the centre, surrounded by a ])ath, and 
narrow beds between that and the wall. 
Where the garden was of any length, there 
might be a glory-hole masked by a screen 
of shrubs which in time acquired the nature 
of the object they were hiding. Now, if 
this particular scheme were altered even 
so as to bring the paths under the wall 
and the flower-beds out into the open 
where they would receive sun and light. 


the difficulty of growing flowers would be 
considerably lessened. But if each garden 
be designed in relation to its own aspect 
and with a view to its owner’s require- 
ments, as will he seen from subsequent 
illustrations, a variety of flowers may he 
grown if a fair amount of care and trouble 
be taken. 

Now that so many have been obliged to 
give u[) their country houses and move into 
the towns where their work lies, the ques- 
tion of beautifying the town garden is of 
increasing importance. In planning the 
most eflTective method of dealing with the 
smaller plots of ground that may be 
available, the problem should be considered 
from the ])oint of view of a courtyard 
rather than a garden ; it will then be 
found that ideas arise dilferently. Those 
who have visited Pomj)eii will more readily 
appreciate this, for in almost every case 
the house had its courtyard, which was 
designed in ha])py relation to the house, 
and was in efl’ect an outside room, and this 
will also be found to be the case in the 
little courlyards attached to hous(‘s in 
Italy, Spain, South America and elsewhere. 

In a small garden such as we have 
been discussing, it is essential that the 
treatment should be formal and archi- 
tectural, and the more gardens one designs, 
the more one comes to the conclusion, that 
despite many temptations to carry out 
one’s own particular whim, it is better to 
keep the design as simj)le as possible, using 
an abundance of straight lines and elimi- 
nating all unnecessary and meaningless 
curves. How often does one see a small 
front garden whose gate should obviously 
lead direct to the front door, but which 
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has been arranged in a series of ser- 
pentine curves which have not the object 
of surprise for which this method was 
designed in larger gardens. Paths and 
terraces should be paved or covered with 
some material which dries quickly, and 
must be approximately level, for it must 
be remembered that to get the best out of 
your town garden it should be possible to 
step out into it even after a shower of 
rain, and to spend the short intervals 
between one’s various occupations re- 
entering the house without having to 
change one’s shoes, and without carrying 
dirt into the house. This is not necessary 
to the same extent in the country, where 
one exj)ecls to lead a more leisured 
existence. 


Our first illustration shows a method of 
paving with bricks, which is particularly 
suitable to our towns, and moreover is 
warm in colour, so pleasant in our difficult 
climate. On the opposite page we have 
a terrace paved with stone, which, 
by its ample width, gives a dignified 
appearance. 

The two photographs of a garden in 
Switzerland show a pleasant treatment of 
a terraced hill-side. This is typical of some 
of the modern houses built in Zurich, 
where, by skill in design, the most is being 
made of the plots of land surrounding 
them, comparatively small by reason of 
the extremely high value of the land there. 
The next illustration is a picture of my 
own small garden in Kensington, and 



4 garden in Chiswick designed hy Norman Wilkinson (of Four Oaks) showing a pergola supported 
hy solid columns. This gives a very pleasant vista terminating in a glimpse of the house 
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Tuo aspects of a garden at Zurich designed for Henry Freytag^ by Eugen Fritz & Co., Garden 

irchitects. The terraces are the natural outcome of the sloping site, of which the triangular shape 
required great ingenuity in planning. One end of the terrace {upper illustration) leads to a sunk 
garden with pool {Photos : Meiner, Zurich) 



SMALL TOWN GARDENS 



Garden in Kensington designed and oivned by J. Bowater V ernon 
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Garden in Chelsea constructed for Mrs Norman Palmer hy Vernon Bros 


serves to show what can be done with a of interest. This being a garden, the general 
very small space (51 ft. by 18 ft.). By aspect and surroundings of which make it 
creating a number of different levels it difficult to grow much, was treated more 
will be seen that considerable interest has as a paved courtyard, interest being ob- 
been attained, the pond giving nice re- tained by the use of brick and stone, and 
flections, and there is a small grille in the in summer pots of bright flowers are placed 
wall through which the passer-by may somewhat in the manner of such court- 
enjoy the picture. Wherever it is possible yards in Spain and Italy, 
to give a view of a garden through an arch The courtyard opposite is, as will be 
or opening which forms a frame, the effect seen, very tiny. The walls have been 
will be enhanced. covered with square trellis, and the steps 

Above is a small garden in which a wall from the house give a reason for the 
fountain has been used to break up a L-shaped beds surrounding the pond. In 
rather ugly brick wall and to form a point planning a town garden one usually finds 
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on examining the site some small thing 
which gives one an idea from which the 
design will emanate; for instance, there may 
be a tree, a buttress, a window, or a slope 
which naturally suggests a terrace or a 
step, and if one is guided by such things, 
it will be found that the result has some 
originality. 

For my part I should always prefer to 
use rectangular stones, rather than what 
is known as crazy paving, as broken stone 
seems more suitable for a cottage garden 


or for varying the pattern in a large area 
of paving, and in many cases has been so 
much overdone that I have actually 
seen people breaking up perfectly good 
squared stones to make crazy.” It has 
been stated that the use of broken stones 
for paving purposes originated in England, 
but this certainly dates back to Roman 
times, for there is still to be seen in 
Pompeii a pond, the sides, bottom and 
surround of which are paved in this way, 
exactly as we do to-day. 



Small garden in Wellington Square. One of three adjoining gardens designed by Vernon Tiros. 
This shows the value of a square trellis for boundary walU 
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Slfps leading to garden designed by Norman Wilkinson (of Four Oaks) 


Above we have a very inlereslinji; treat- 
ment of a garden where I lie liou.se i.s on a 
loM^er l(‘vel. The paved lerraee in I he fore- 
ground is on the same level as the house ; 
and the steps with the two brick walls ami 
pillars, besides being the entrance to tin* 
garden, was designed to be used as an 
outdoor theatre, the walls forming wings 
and the circular windows making it possible 
for the players to watch for their cues, the 
audience being seated on the terrace below. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
a considerable variety of treatment and 
interest may be achieved in small town 
gardens, and that by use of various mate- 
rials it is possible for people of moderate 


means to possess a useful and attraetive 
addition to their hous(\s. 

Much may be li'arnt by those able to 
travel abroad, and the new excavations 
in Pompeii provub' some very interest- 
ing examples. Moreover th(‘ examination 
of old paintings and tapestry will often 
giv«‘ an idea which may be tlu‘ basis of 
a scheme for constructing a garden. 

I ha\e frequently found most interest- 
ing patterns, which can be adapted for 
paving eourtyards, on the floors of 
ehurches and other old buildings both in 
this country and abroad, and the ingen- 
uity display ed by local craftsman in the use 
of ordinary materials is very remarkable. 
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WATER GARDENS-PON DS & FOUNTAINS 

The importance of the use of water in a pa\ing, it seems doubly astonishing that 
town garden cannot be too strongly eiii- this should be so. Moreov er a pond allows 
phasised, and this is readily understood us to grow water-lilies and many other 
in Italy^ Spain, and other Continental water plants which are coinparati\ely easy 
countries. There is, of course, the reason in any garden. 

that in hot countries the appearance and Wall-fountains may be of a more or 
the sound of dripping water is obviously less elaborate type, which will ])robably be 
attractive, but it is curious that in this governed by the length of the purse. They 
couniry cojnjiarali\ely little use has been may be built of stone, brick, or other 
inad<‘ of ponds and fountains until reeenth . materials. In this connection it appears 
WlicTi one corisidt‘rs how <‘asily an ugly to be extreirndy difficult to think of any 
wall mav be made interesting by^ means of new way of suj)plying water to a pond 
a wall-fountain, which in itself lends in- except through the mouth of some fish, 
finite s<*o]U‘ for design, or how a formal pool beast or human face. In a subsequent 
of one shape or anotluT may be used to illustration (the overturned jar) at least 
form the motive for a pallern of beds or one difi’erent method will be seen, and of 



The round pool serves to break up the area of paving and to reflect the leaves of the large tree over* 
shadowing it. Designed by Percy S, Cane 
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course there is the pitcher in the hands of 
a figure, and the sea-shell, as in a previous 
illustration. 

The usual method of constructing a 
pond is to make it of concrete, and, besides 
an overflow, it should have an adequate 
means of being emptied completely. 1 
myself favour the old-fashioned bathroom 
waste, which allows the water to overflow 
down a pipe, and which can be removed so 
as to drain the pond when required. Some 
constructors consider it necessary to 
waterproof the cement with one or other 
of the patent materials made for the pur- 
pose, but I have seldom found this neces- 
sary except in the case of a roof garden 
or a pond very near the house. If required 
to grow water-lilies, the pond should be at 
least eighteen inches deep, but it is better 
to make it two feet, so that a layer of earth 
may be laid at the bottom, this being 
covered with washed shingle to keep the 
water clean. It will then be found that, the 
water plants being planted in baskets, their 
root** will come through into the soil and 
estiiblish themselves, and the basket will 
eventually rot away. 

It is important to remember that neilher 
plants nor fish should be placed in a newly 
constructed pond until the acid has had 
time to become neutralised, probably in 
three months. The keeping of fish and 
snails in formal ponds is both useful and 
interesting, as it helps to keep the water 
aerated, and if the fountain is run for a 
short period frequently, no danger from 
mosquitoes will arise. There seems to be 
an impression that to have a pond in one’s 
garden entails a very heavy bill for water, 
but this is not the case, as the water may 
be taken by metre, when one only pays for 
what one uses, or by means of a disc which 
allows only a certain quantity of water per 
annum to pass, and which may go on night 
and day all the year round for the small 


sum of 30s., or if required a larger disc 
can be provided at a higher rate. 

The shape of a pond in a confined space 
is usually governed by that of the site, 
but generally speaking should be as simple 
as possible. If desired il may be made 
more important by having one or more 
steps down to il, or it may be built 
in the form of a large basin, and raised 
on steps. 

If it is nol desired to grow water plants, 
the pool may be made very shallow and 
the bottom and sides covered with coloured 
mosaic, but in this case it is essential that 
the water should be ke])t absolutely clean, 
which, at all events in London, means 
cleaning it out at least several times a 
week. In the case of deeper ponds tin* 
water may be kept sufficiently clean 
by allowing the water to run from the 
fountain long enough to elear any soot or 
dust which may have collected on the 
surface. 

An additional advantage of having a 
pond in one’s town garden is that it seems 
to collect birds of many different varieties, 
which is an ad<litional pleasure. A difli- 
cidty which ma^ be experienced is the 
growth of blanket weed on the sides of the 
pond. This may be obviated by the use 
of copper sulphate, but most people prefer 
to take the weed out by hand from time 
to time as it undoubtedly serves to collect 
food for the fish and gives a green colour 
to the water, much pleasanter than looking 
at concrete. 

In the following illustrations a number 
of ponds of diflFerent shapes and sizes will 
be seen with quite varied treatments. 
What can give greater pleasure in the cool 
of the evening than to sit by the side of 
your garden pool, with the fountain plash- 
ing on the surface of water, breaking the 
mirrored reflections of the trees and 
flowers ! 
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Paved garden dengned by Oliver UilU P.H.I B 4., /or ht^ l^ondon house The fountain and pool 
are lined uith lapis mosaii^ and thi iirrular surround is laid with radiating roof tiles on edge The 
nails of the house are lovered uith a blue-green treillage, it night the trees are floodlit from beneath 
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A formal garden in Sl Johns Hood 
designed by Vernon Bros, for the Duchess 
of Hamilton and Brandon, The hex- 
agonal lily pond is surrounded by a 
lawn in which are six flower beds„ for 
bedding-out plants, corresponding to the 
angles of the pool 
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Above , An interesting treatment of a wall with an attractive corner di signed by Percy S Cane^ 
Garden Architect, Below A small fountain in the garden of the house in which Thackeray died, 
now belonging to C h bebag-Mont^ore, Esq , designed by Vernon Bros, 
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Above : Sunk pond with fountain surrounded by terrace dengned by Mawson & Sons^ at Harrogate. 
Below Fountain of the British Pavilion, Pans International Art^ and Crafts Exhibition, executed 
in coloured salt glaze, by Gilbert Bayes, V.P.R B S,, H,R I. 
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Sunk frarden paved with irregularly 
shaped flags. The rectangular pond 
is fed from an overturned terrra-cotta 
jar, forming a natural group with a 
companion jar and a clump of irises 
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Pond desigmd by Mrs P^tuton Trier at 
h(r Tisidtnci in Bidford (jordens^ uith 
stom ualk on shady std( and flouir 
beds faring sunny aspeit 




WALLS AND PAVING 

In considering the design of a small plot, either at one side or in the centre. Con- 

the question of paths is of primary im- siderable variety may be obtained in 

portance, and in this connection it should paving by using various materials such as 
be remembered that as far as possible a brick, slate, tiles and even pebbles, and 
path should be wide enough for two people by using stone of different colours ob- 
to walk abreast, for supposing one wishes tained from different quarries, it is pos- 
lo show a friend the garden it always sible to make the dullest path or terrace 
seems dillicult to decide whether one interesting. 

should precede one’s guests and talk over In the following illustrations of this 
one’s shoulder, or walk behind and talk at section it will be easy to see how the 
them. Therefore whenever possible let material mentioned may be made into 

your paths be four feet wide, and in de- charming patterns. Where tiles on edge 

termining the design of your garden, it is arc used, it will be found that green moss 
mueh belter, where there is insufficient grows readily in between the interstices, 
space for two paths, to have only one, which by contrast with the warm colour 



Pattern in yellow %tone with red tiles set on edge, designed to fill a space where no flowers would grow. 
There- is a corresponding pattern on the other side of the entrance, Vernon Bros, 
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Designed to connect stone paving unth brick paving in the privy garden to which the path leads. 
Mrs Sutro's garden in St John’s Wood. Vernon Bros 
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Three different methods of making paving interesting : 

1 . Sculptured figure designed hy Gilbert Bayes, V.P R.B.S., 
H. R. I <, for his garden at St John\ Wood, 2 Designed hv 
J Bouater Vernon. 3 . Garden lonstrmted for Mrs. Sydney 
Smith in Chester Square 


of the tiles gives an extremely pleasant 
effeet. There is a desire among amateurs 
to grow alpine or similar plants in the 
paths, particularly where crazy pavement 
is used, with a view to soften the appear- 
ance and give a look of age, but one so 
often finds that such plants are placed 
without sufficient consideration as to 
where they would naturally grow. With a 
liltle thought it would be realised that the 
centre of the path where there is most 
traffic is not a likely place for them to 
thri\e. They should be planted near the 
sides, just under an overhanging coping 
or at the back of a step against a riser; in 
fact in any odd corner where one is least 
likely to tread. 

In selecting stone for use in gardens, 
particularly in London, great care should 
be taken to ascertain whether it is suitable, 
that is to say, whether it will stand the 
combined efiect of frost, fog and soot, for 
a great many stones which are suitable in 
the country, Hake and j)owder in Town, 
and others collect a \ery fine green moss 
which becomes slippery. 

It is often an advantage to raise the 
beds six to twelve inches in order to bring 
them nearer the light, or to help the design 
by obtaining different levels. For this 
purpose attractive retaining walls may be 
built of various odds and ends of stone, 
brick, tiles, etc., but care must be taken to 
mix the colours judiciously. 

The treatment of walls is of exlreme im- 
portance, for nowhere can there be found 
so many ugly walls as in London and other 
cities. By reason of the soot they are sel- 
dom of a pleasant colour, even though they 
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Pool of unusual shape in the (ourtyard of \Taryland^ Hiirtuood^ uith altraitiie tiens ihrou^h tbi 
arches oj tht housi, desifirud h\ Oliver llilU P H I P 


may have been built of red l)riek which or olherwise of such decoration ol)viously 
should have mellowed with age. The dejiends on the size of the gardtui. One is 
appearance of these can be very often much struck when in Paris by the clever 
improved by colour-washing them, and way in which a tall building at the eml of a 
undoubtedly a great deal may be done by eul-de-sae, or the blank wall surrounding 
the judicious use of treillage. As a rule a small courtyard, has been treated by 
this will look better if made with a square this means. 

mesh, though the diamond pattern may be Creepers flourish on trellis more luxuri- 
used with it for the sake of variety; and if antly than if growing on the wall. They 
expense is not being considered very good are easily attached thereto, and because 
architectural eflFects may be obtained by of the si)ace between the trellis and the 
making pillars and arches of lattice work, wall, do not collect dry leaves, which form 
Length may sometimes be given by the a harbourage for slugs, snails and other 
use of perspective trellis. The elaboration pests. 
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This is a subject which is only just an unending source of charm and interest, 
beginning to be considered seriously in Seeing that many of our buildings are 
this country. In the Tnited States it is old, the necessity of adhering to the \arious 
the normal thing to utilise roof spaces for building regulations has made it somewhat 
gardens, and in Paris considerable pro- difficult to ensure that the roof will carry 
gress has been made in this direction ; the weight required. With the advent, 
there is, for instance, a wonderful example however, of more modem building, large 
in the Champs Elysees. But in this blocks of flats and offices are being erected 
country it is only during the last year or with flat roofs, and it is possible to make 
two that the matter has received serious them sufficiently strong to bear the weight 
attention. Considering the many roof of the garden. 

areas in the congested districts of (mr towns Examples of this kind are to be seen in 

and cities, it is surprising that more of London at the present time ; for instance, 
these Ae\\g,ht{\\l g,aTden8 have not been on the roof of Adelaide House, which is 
construeled, and yet the effective treat- at the City end of London Bridge, there 
ment of even a small flat roof wdl be is a wonderful garden, and here one has a 



Roof garden dengned bv Vernon Broi for a hou^e in Portman Square. This u partuidarly 
interesting in that it leads to the garden proper on the same let el, and an endeavour was made to 

combine the two, Vernon Bros 
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Fountain and garden designed hy Vernon 
Bros, for Captain E. Neieling on the roof 
of his studio at Eldon Road^ no difficulty 
being experienced with regard to the weight, 
as this was taken into consideration when 
building the studio 
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wonderful view of the Pool and the river 
for a considerable distance. There is a 
nine-hole putting course of excellent turf, 
and in due season a sjdendid disjday of 
flowers a])p(‘ars. This garden is much used 
by the directors and principals of tin* 
various firms who are Icnants in this greal 
building. 

An evtensive garden covering an acre 
has recently been constructed on the roof 
of Berkeley Court, Baker Street, and the 
roof garden on Selfridge\s Stores is wcdl 
known to many. On London roofs turf 
grows admirably and a number of trees 
thrive, and there should be little difficulty 
in growing any of the hardier herbaceous 
and annual ])lants. If the ehimiu'ys !)e 
covered with llowering i reepers it will be 
found that such elimb(‘rs will flourish 
ex(‘eptionall\ well, owing to the fact that 
the brickwork is warm from the heat of the 
fires. On a roof in liOndon, geraniums 
have be(m grown which remained through 
the winter and (lowered the following year. 

It is, howev er, mon* important to show 
what can be <loiie on the smaller roofs and 
leads of ]»rivate houses, and one finds many 
places wdi(‘re a room has been built out inlo 
the garden hav ing a flat roof covered with 
concrete or asphalt. Tliis is usually a good 
site for the j)urj)ose of growing flowers, and 
where the construction of the roof will 
allow, this may be paved with brick, stone 
or other material, the beds being formed 
by building small walls, with adeejuate 
drainage, in which to contain the soil. It 

1 . Dpsif^ripd by if alter II. Godfrey for Sir John Pre^ti^re ; 
this bein^ aitually a small (ourtyard is equally appluable 
to a roof. 

2 . Garden on a larffe baUony at Portman Court. In this lase 
It U'as impossible to fix the bniks to the roof by means of 
lement. so they uere laid on ed}>e in small sections., eaih 
seftion heinf( ieedt!,ed in plate by narrow strips of wood., 
uhich formed a pattern. 

3 . Hoof of Little Green Lodtie. South Kensiriffton., designed 
by I'ernon Bros, for the late Sir Harold Herkitt. 

4 . Hoof of the kiuhen premises at the hack of No. 12 Upper 
Brook Street^ designed by l emon Bros, for Captain 
Cunn i ngham- Held. 
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Hilnu IT all fountain on llu roof 
of Miss Mono I(nipist\ houbi in 
(tloun st( r I prraa I his di sign 
uas suggistid by a small altar 
in Pompeii 



Lift Hoof at the hack of Mrs 
MorUy's house in Stanhope Plan 

Belou Roof garden designed by 
Virnnn Bros for Lady Lduarc 
Sassoon in Bclgravi Square 
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is, of course, important that professional 
advice be sought as to the ability of the 
roof to carry the weight, but it will be 
found that in many instances it can be 
done ]>rovided the beds are kept as near 
the wall as possible so as to keep the weight 
off the centre, and both rectangular and 
crazy paving have been found of less than 
an inch in thickness, which goes far to 
solve the question of weight. 

Undoubtedly the safest preparation be- 
fore paving is asphalt or some form of 
bitumen, as this ensures the roof remaining 
watertight, and the stone or tile covering 
serves to protect it from excessive heat in 
summer. There are frequently skylights 
and other difficult problems to deal with, 
but one usually finds a way of getting over 


them. As will be seen from some of the 
illustrations, wall fountains and even pools 
may be used, and the walls may be orna- 
mented in various ways. Where the grow- 
ing of plants is difficult, variety may be 
obtained by paving the surface with pat- 
terns more or less elaborate. Tubs or pots 
may be used to grow plants which can 
be changed from time to time, and an 
occasional figure or ornament will help to 
make an attractive outlook from the win- 
dows of the house in place of the dreary 
leads so often to be seen. 

The majority of the illustrations on this 
subject give a somewhat restricted view, 
but it must be borne in mind that their 
position in many cases makes them difli- 
cult to photograph. 
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Part of the roof garden on Selfridge'' s Stores 



ROOF GARDENS 



Rnik Harden on the roof of Adelaide House. If is astonishnifr ivhat a success can be made of a roof garden when 
It IS situated fairly high., always providing there is a balustrade or wall of some kind round the outer edge to 
break the wind. The turf and plants gel plenty of .sun and light and less soot than elsewhere ; the soil., however., 
reiptires more feeding in view of the fact that the conditions are somewhat artificial. I collapsible awning will go 
far to make the roof u.sable during inclement weather., and where it is well .situated., ns in the ra.se of the two 
photograph.s on this page., a wonderful view often adds to its attractions. In hot weather it will be found to be 

a fdeasant retreat from the house 


IT'here space is .so valuable the roof garden 
provides additional room for entertaining 
one\s friends. The putting course at Adelaide 

House 





LARGE TOWN GARDENS 


When one has the opportunity to visit 
gardens in London one is somewhat sur- 
prised to diseover what a number of large 
gardens there are within a few miles of 
Charing Cross. Chelsea, Kensington, Bays- 
water, St. John\ Wood, Hampstead, all 
have examples of hne gardens, in many 
eases even possessing large mulberry trees, 
and space for a tennis court, as well 
as a good deal of room for the flower 
garden. 

Immediately below is a photograph of a 
garden in Addison Hoad, which shows in 
the distance a hard court, a terrace by the 
house and a stretch of turf in between. 
The tennis court is screenc'd with pillars 
upon which creepers will grow in time, 
the space between and in front being filled 


with flowering shrubs, so that in a few 
years the tennis eourt will not be visible 
from the house. 

On the opjiosite page are two photo- 
graphs of a garden designed for General 
Sir Philip Chetwode. 

The house and garden formerly belonged 
to Alma Tadeina, and the pond, which 
already existed, apjieared out of centre and 
was somewhat of an eyesore, due to the 
fact that a piece of the garden had been 
sold, leaving an odd angle. An endeavour 
was made to counteract this by putting a 
screen across the garden in front of the 
])ond, and it was fortunately possible to 
utilise two ancient wistarias, one at either 
end, to co\er the ])illars and cross timbers ; 
and the result has been suceessful. 



(warden in Addibon Road designed for Sir Lranris Poules 
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(jordin dtsignid by I ernon Bros for Gentral Sir Philip Chetwode, Bart ^ G ( B, 



Another view of the above garden, formerly belonging to Alma Tadema 
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yibote . Garden at Cromuell Lodge, Kensington. Belou) ; Garden in S/. John's Wood 
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The jilaiiling of a town garden is fre- 
quently thought to be one of extreme 
difficulty, but if ordinary care and common 
sense be used something can be grown all 
the year round. In most towns the hardy 
varieties of herbaceous and annual plants 
will grow well, though it must be admitted 
that the herbaceous plants have a shorter 
life than in the country. In view, however, 
of the fact that the space at one’s disposal 
is limited, many will wish to have frequent 
( hanges, from wallflowers and bulbs in the 
spring, to Veronicas and Pernettias in the 
winter. 

It is essential in the first instance that 


the beds should be properly dug and limed, 
and because much is grown in a small space 
it will be necessary to feed the soil rather 
more than in the country. 

Not enough use is made of flowering 
shrubs such as Buddleia, Broom, Weigelia, 
Lonieera, and this also applies to flowering 
trees. In a garden in Pembroke Road there 
are flourishing Camellias, Azaleas, Mag- 
nolias, Hibiscus ; and the hardier Almond, 
Laburnum, Forsythia, Arbutus. 

Pyrus Floribunda can be grown as 
Standards and make a brave show when 
there is little bloom elsewhere. One 
becomes more and more convinced that the 



A fine display of Lupines in Pembroke Square^ London 
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Above : Slocks and Genister in the garden of Mrs. Meyer Sassoon in Hamilton Hlare^ aesignea oy 
Vernon Bros. Below: Antirrhinums and Bamboo in a tiny front garden in Pembroke Road 



PLANTING 



Oafdiu in a London suburb made by F. V. Oxer^ Esq, The former sloping hmn teas lei filed as 
far as the steps^ and a sunk garden made in the lower part. The circular rose bed is carpeted with 
dark blue I 'iolas and edged with white l*inks. Against the wall, orange Gladioli, blue Delphiniums 
and white Chrysanthemum maximum 



A small formal garden in north-west London, made by Commander A. H. Oliver, R.IS., planted 
with a succession of Daffodils, Hyacinths and Tulips, a large variety of Irises, later followed by 
Lupines, Delphiniums, Campanulas, Roses and Antirrhinums ; at the shady end. Saxifrage, London 
Pride, Japanese Anemone, Lilies of the Valley and ISicotiana {Photos: J, W. Debenham) 
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Left and top right H atir plants growing in the garden of Norman Wilkinson (of Four Oaks) 
at Chi sii irk. Hight lentre : irises in Norman IL^ilkinson's garden. Lou er right : Another display 

of tulips in a Chiswick garden 
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use of evergreens is a mistake, for the 
leaves become covered wilh soot, and after 
a time lose all their freshness, ^vhereas 
deciduous trees and shrubs are clothed 
anew each year. 

There are many creepers which will 
flourish with a minimum of attention as, 
for instance, Ampelopsis Veitchii and 
Heiirii Polygonum, Honeysuckle and Jas- 
mine, which will grow in any position ; 
Forsythia, Clematis Montana, both Rubra 
and Alba, Wistaria, Paul Scarlet, American 
Pillar, all of which will grow on a west 
wall ; Cotoneaster, Pyracantha, Morello 
Cherry, Alberic Barbier, Tropaeolum, Jas- 
mine, both ])ink and yellow, for a north 
and north-east aspect, while the south 
wall max be clothed in a varictv of brilliant 


colours such as we find on the Ceanothus, 
Cydonia, Escallonia, Kerria, Magnolia and 
many vines. 

In addition there are various fruit trees 
such as fig, plum, cherry and flowering 
shrubs, which can be trained as creepers, 
and the Laburnum has been used in this 
way with great success in the West End 
of London. It should be emphasised that 
nearly all these arc healthier when grown 
on trellis rather than flat against the wall. 

It will be seen from our first illustration 
that Lupines do not present much difficulty, 
and one has more success than with Del- 
phiniums. Among other suitable herba- 
ceous ])lants arc Helenium, Rudbeckia, 
Golden Rod, the old-fashioned red Pa*on\, 
Valerian, Iberis, Hcuchera, all kinds 



Brick Walk leading to the Hose Garden, at Longholt, Ingatestone, Essex, designed for /?. I\eville, 
Esq., by Percy S. (Jane. This is planted chiefly with blue, mauve and grey flou ers to give the 
nicest setting for the roses in the sunk rose garden, which is plainly seen from this walk 
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Daffodils grou uell undvr the trees at the (trey Douse, Kensington 


of Ahters, Erigmm, (Chrysanthemums, 
Dielytra, Mallow, Shasta Daisy, Coreopsis, 
Holiyhoek and many varieties of Iris. 
Carnations and Pinks may be grown in the 
more open gardens, and water plants seem 
to be the easiest of all. There are growing 
in the water garden in Pembroke Square, 
Spirea, Trollius, Marsh Marigolds, the 
eommoii yellow water Iris, Loosestrife, ete. 

There is a large quantity of annuals and 
biennials from whieh to choose: Verbena, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, Violas, 
Pol) anthus. Antirrhinums, Cheiranthus, 
with its telling eolour, Myosolis and Wall- 
flower and many others. For shady beds 
under a wall the following will be found 
useful : Tobacco, Solomon’s Seal, Funkia, 
Monkshood, Evening Primrose, Foxgloves, 
Fuchsias and Heliotrope. 

Where people wish to retain their trees. 


it is possible to grow lilies of various kinds, 
and dalfodils. Tulips and Hyacinths re- 
quir4‘ rather more sun. Snowdrops and 
crocus arc successful, but yellow crocus 
should be avoided as the sparrows damage 
them more than the blue and white. The 
Hvaeiiiths used should be of those varieties 
which have been established for some time, 
as newer varieties are more uncertain ; 
King of the Blues, Queen of the Blue, 
Yellow Hammer, City of Haarlem, Jaques 
and Lady Derby. 

Many desire to have turf, and there is 
no doubt that if conditions are favourable 
a patch of green always presents an 
attractive appearance, more especially as 
it is still green in the winter months, when 
Veronica and Pernettia arc practically the 
only flowers which one can use to brighten 
one’s town garden. 
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The rich colour of Lheiranthus makes U very suitable for use in toun gardins 
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FIGURES MASKS GATES 


A subject which ofteu receives insuffi- 
cient consideration in connection with the 
designing of formal gardens is that of the 
ornaments. There is perhaps no better 
setting for sculpture than that of a garden, 
and this was clearly understood by the 
Romans and later by garden designers 
such as Le INotre. Properly placed figures, 
vases, sundials, seats or other ornaments 
are extremely useful to the designer in 
emphasising a particular point of view or 
the junction of a path or axial line. II n- 
fortunately, the figures mass-produced 
commercially are often bad, both in design 
and workmanship and from the point of 
view of the material in which they are cast. 

It must be understood that original 
sculpture if created by an artist is bound 
to be expensive, and the price will vary 



with the different material — bronze, lead, 
cement— in which it is cast, and the sirn- 
plicitv or otherwise of the design from 
the point of view of casting. If it is not 
possible to provide a good figure, a jar of 
good design may be obtained for a com- 
paratively small sum. Again, where the 
cost is of importance it is possible to get 
good reproductions of classical figures, 
which are within the means of most, and 
it would seem better to have such a co])y, 
even if many others have something simi- 
lar. One sees o(‘casionally one of the 
coloured gnomes with which the country 
was flooded from abroad a short time ago, 
and which have no jdacc whatever in a 
garden. 

After the war many sculptors were 
occupied in producing war memorials for 
this and other countries, but recently a 
number have turned their attention to lh(‘ 
production of figures suitable for garden 
adornment. I'his was evidenced at the 
Exhibition of (iarden Sculpture at the 
Royal Horticultural Hall in 1929, where 
a large and varied selection of figures for 
this purpose was exhibited, and undoubt- 
edly there is a great field in this direction, 
especially when one considers how few 
people keep up large houses wilh suitable 
place to accommodate sculpture. When 
visiting gardens one often finds figures of 
crying children, but this always seems a 
pity, for surely a garden of all places 
should tend to give one happiness and re- 
pose, and therefore I venture to say to 
sculptors : Let your children smile, and 
if your figures arc grotesque, let them be 
amusing ! ” 
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“ Contemplation Fart of a fountain design hy Cecil 
Thomas^ 



ORNAMENTS 



Diana^^"' bronze by Gilbert Rayes^ H.R.I. Lily MaidJ*' coloured salt glaze by 

Gilbert Ba\e*t, V.R.P.B.S., H.R.I. “ Spring,” lead figure by Phoebe Stabler., 4.R.H.S. 


On this and the following pages are eourtyards where a stone seat seems to he 
shown some interesting exam})les of mod- ealled for^ and with regard to these the 
ern seiilpture. Some sculptors, particularly objection so often put forward that they 
Gilbert Bayes, have produced figures and are dangerous to sit upon may simply be 
reliefs of coloured pottery somewhat in the got over either by the use of a cushion, 
Della Robbia manner, which has been whi<‘h, being brought from the house, is 
found very useful in courtyards where dry and clean, or a loose seat of wood 
little colour could be obtained by the use cut to fit, and made with slight gaps 
of flowering plants. between the boards, like a duck-board. 

Seats are also of importance., and it is Alternatively good si^ats ma\ be made 
easy to obtain many simple and dignifieil with the ends of stone and the seat and 
designs in teak, but there are positions in back of thick teak or oak. 



Triton,” by .]. /t. Sln’enxon, F.R.B.S., 4.R.C.4. “The First-born,” lead figure by Muriel 
Wheeler. “ Hermes,” by J. A. Stevenson. F.R.H.S., d.R.C. 1. 
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Bronze mask by Phoebe Stabler, i.R.B.S. Mask in lead, by ./. -i. Stevenson, F.R.B.S. Jt util be 
observed that there is a flower in the mouth through which the ualer flous. Mask in tureen terra-intta 
b^ Gdhert Bayes, J .P.RM.S., H.R.I. 


On this page Ave have illustrations of a Bronze aequires a ])leasing eolour hy aetion 
few masks mainly for use on wall fountains, of the weather, hut both lead and bronze 
but that in green terra-cotta b\ (iilliert are lialde to become lilack in tlie smoky 
Bayes was designed as a keystone over atmospliere of cities and towns. If the 
an arch, though it might well be used for masks are in jiottery or terra-cotta it is an 
the former purpose. As will be seen, these easy matter to keep them clean, 
are made in various materials, and there is Sculptured reliefs in v^arious materials 
a charm about all of them, head seems are of great value for decorating the walls 
particularly suitable to some Knglish of court). ards, and where cost is of ini- 
gardens and can be coloured if required, portance the use of Italian reproducticms 



Italian reproduction in white 
terra-cotta, Vernon Bros. 
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Illustrations^ lent hy thf Albany Forfre, of old Spanish 

iirniiuht-irnn vntt < 


of Donatello, Della Robbia and other work 
ran be purchased at a reasonable price. 
Where it is possible to afford examples by 
British sciil})fors it would in these times 
be more patriotic to choose^ them, and 
though there is a large increase in the 
ap])reeiation of sculpture, there is room 
still for much advance in this direction, 
and there is no doubt that a corner of a 
garden or a terrace forms an ideal setting 
to the sculptured ])edestal and figure. 

I must also make some mention of jars 
and vases, for these have a most useful 
and decorative value in the formal garden, 
and the large terra-cotta or stone o])eri pot 
used in Ital> for growing orange and lemon 
trees are of great value for formal shrubs 
or flowering plants, ])articularlv v\here, 
through lack of sun, il is <iifheult to grow 
floHcrs. These jars can be turned round 
from tinn‘ to time to face the best as])ect, 
and the (lowers changed when showing 
signs of fading. Where space pc^rrnits il is 
advisable to have a number of jars con- 
taining plants which bloom at diffcTcnt 
seasons so that a continuous supplv nia> 
be available. 

On this and the next ])age ar(‘ shown 
examples of wrought -iron gates. Those 
on the left are all of Spanish design and 
origin and the one on the right adapted by 
nivself from an old French altar-rail. 1 he 
charm of beautiful wrought -iron work 
must apjieal to all who have travelled in 
Spain and Italy, and to see a garden of 
flowers through the jiatteni of such a gate 
gives an added pleasure to the view. In a 
town garden there are many places where 
a gate may be legitimate!)^ introduced to 
form an entrance, or in the ease of larger 
gardens set in a low wall to divide one part 
from another and so give an element of 
surprise. Where occasion warrants, a grille 
may be set in a wall so that one may 
eet a framed nicture of the irarden bevond. 
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MAKING A ROCK GARDEN 

By George G. Whitelegg 


The amazing development of rock gar- 
dens and rock gardening during the last 
thirty years is a lasting monument to the 
pioneers of the art in the last generation ; 
when one thinks of such men as Backhouse 
of York and Pulhams of Hertfordshire, 
leaders of yesterday, one feels a little 
diffident in expressing oneself without 
first acknowledging the inspiration they 
pro\ ided. 

Not so very long ago a rock garden often 
consisted of a bank in an odd corner 
covered with brick burrs or bits of stone 


thrown down without consideration of 
shape, size or purpose, fdled in with ferns, 
arabis or periwinkles — in fact anything 
to hide its bareness, and sometimes even 
its hideousness. To-day, when a rock 
garden is decided upon, the first question 
is the site, which must be very carefully 
chosen indeed, because the whole success 
of the scheme depends upon it. Choose 
for preference a south-westerly aspect with 
a slope if possible, and if you are blessed 
with running water and a background of 
trees, so much the betl(‘r. This, in iiiy 
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Rock garden in blue^grey waterworn Yorkshire limestone. By Clarence Elliott Ltd,, Stevenage. 

Exhibited at Chelsea Show 



ROCK GARDENS 


opinion, is the ideal position ; if you are it. Proceed then to get an outline of for- 
not lucky enough to possess it already, mation of your ground or site, forming 
create it by planting a few mountain pines your higher portions, especially the centre 
and by undulating your ground in the portion, for it is here that the heavier 
course of formation. stone must be placed if you follow nature. 

After you have finally decided on as you should, 
the position, the very first thing to The next important thing is to choose 
do is to see that the ground is well the stone. This is a question on which 
drained. If it is heavy, work into the arguments have been heated and severe 
bottom really rough lime rubble, brick for more years than I care to remember, 
rubbish and ashes, using land drains freely. Some say use the local stone ; but if this 
letting them converge on to one part where is an ugly stone, why use it ? Is it not 
you can place that joy of the rock garden permissible to improve on the product of 
— the moraine — always seeing thal there the county — to take the beautiful product 
is ample draining from this as well as to of one county to another ? As anyone who 



Rock garden constructed for E, Meyerstein^ Esq,, at Sevenoaks, by George G, Whitelegg, Chislehurst 
The site, in a wood, consisted of flat land. About sixty trees had to be taken down before the rock 
garden could be commenced. Heaths were freely used in the shady positions 
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Rock garden constrmtvd at Ilascomhi^ Godaiming for Sir John Jartis Hart , Giorge (> M hiUhgg 
ChisUhurst I he si/f ronsiste^d of a sUip sloping bank uithout natural uater^ uhuh had to be supplied 
In planting, a minimum of thirty of each tariety of plant ua^i used to ensure masses of eolour 


has followed the shows at Chelsea and 
elsewhere will know, 1 personally prefer 
the beautiful restfid-eoloured limestone 
from Cheddar, that wonderful bit of 
Somerset which no rock-garden designer 
can ever equal. Another stone, j>crhaps 
colder, harder looking, but at the same 
time a wonderful laminated limestone, is 
that which is found in Worth Yorkshire 
and in Westmorland. These two stones 
without doubt give the best eflFect because 
they are natural outcropping surface 
stones, weathered by generations of wind, 
snow and ice. 

When ordering your stone, do not order 
so many tons of stone, but tell your 


supplier what sizes \ ou require, or you may 
find it impossible to aehieve the ellect you 
desire. On ils arrival, lay it out carefully, 
each piece by itself. Much stone is spoiled 
by careless handling and allowing one 
piece to fall on another. 

Now comes the most interesting part 
of the work — the placing of the rock. 
Study well the area allotted and in, say, 
four places ehosen for height or as an 
indication of the fall, place what may be 
called the keystones. From these you can 
form your rock gardem, filling in the 
remainder with pieces of rock of varying 
sizes until you have completed your design. 
Always see that the stratification is right ; 
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Hock ffardcti i otistt u< ted at (Ihtslvhurst^ far F, C. Tiarhs^ Fsq.^ by George G. IFhilelegg^ Ghislvhurst. 

The site jwssessed a natural stream and lakes on ttvo levels. The fall in the foreground comes dotvn 
to a stone bridge, aterside Primulas and other moisture-loving plants., and beds of blue Gentians, 
u ere used on the Ion levels. On the rai.sed positions were mas.ses of Phlox 

there are lines in most si one and these to elamher over, but in the formation see 
should eonnect up to one another, except that little paths are running here and there 
tliat at the foot of the rook garden a few in ordtT that it will be easy to weed and 
may be placed haphazard, as you would to attend to the growth and thinning of 
find them in a valley, where hard winters the jdants. P'ill the pockets with a good 
have broken them off and they ha\e fallen mixture of soil, leaf mould and grit, lime 
from higher crags above. rubble where lime-loving plants are to be 

The use of turf in the approach to the planted; for others a little peat is desir- 
rock garden is essential and is always able. Before planting, the joints between 
found in nature ; there should be a few the stones should be prop<*rly rammed in. 
stones outcropping from the turf, as this As these upright joints or fissures are the 
again you will see always on a natural homes of encrusted Saxifrages, Androsages, 
hillside. A study of the illustrations to etc., they must be reserved for these plants, 
this article will explain the idea. Do not which form a mass and hide the joints, 
build a rock garden which you will have The beautiful waving white spikes of 
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A corner of th< rock gar din at 'luitts Ghyll, Mayjield^ Sussix^ made for ihi Right lion Sir iustin 
Chamberlain, K,G,, P.C ,hy Clarence Elliott Ltd , Steienagi 7 /if rock used was hlm-griy nail morn 

Yorkshire limestone 


flower of the Saxifrages are delights in 
themselves. A writer or critic in a horti- 
cultural paper once accused me of planting 
Saxifrages too high up ; 1 can only think 
that he had never collected that queen of 
all Saxifrages — Longifolia. 

A little way back 1 spoke of the moraine 
and of draining the water into this ; in so 
doing let it go through the bottom only. 
This should be eighteen inches below the 
surface, filled with old brick rubbish for 
four inches, six inches of old turf on this, 
and above a mixture of limestone grit, soil, 
sand, leaf mould, in about equal parts, well 
firmed; on this, surfaced with limestone 
chippings, plant the moraine with a choice 
collection of Kabschia Saxifrages and 


other rare rnoraine-loving plants such as 
Dianthus Freynii, Edraianthus pumilio, 
Asperula suberosa, etc., which will provide 
perennial joy. 

When planting do nol plant sjiring- 
flowering Alpines only, bu( by carefully 
studying any good Alpine catalogue try 
to obtain flowers all the season, which 
is quite possible and adds much to the 
interest. Among the later flowering varie- 
ties (Jime-August) are Campanulas, Con- 
volvulus enoerum, Dianthus Highland 
Queen, Dianthus Spark, Erigeron hybridus 
roseus, Gentiana lagodechiana, Gentiana 
sino-omata, Gentiana Farreri, Geum 
Borisii, Hypericum reptans, Jasione peren- 
nis. Origanum hybridum, Pentstemon 
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A genvral view of iho liiirhl lion. Sir Austen Chamberlain's rock fi^aiden at I'leitts Ghyll 
Mayfield, Sussex, designed, (onstructed and planted by i.larenre Elliott Ltd., Stevenage. The problem 
was to make a rock garden on a rectangular site enclosed by hedges and to make it a congenial 
home for a large collection of rare and beautiful rock plants 

helerophyllus are admirable. Dwarf or Most of these shrubs are a litlle subject to 
Alpine shrubs must not be forgotten, insect pests, but sj)rayiug them with a 
These should occupy carefully chosen good insecticide three or four times a year 
places, some on the higher levels and will protect them. 

some on the lower ones^ according lo Choose your ])lanls carefully and always 
your design, and be in position before plant at least three to twelve of a variety 
any Alpine plants are put in. Plant a in groups, according to the size of your 
few Pinus cembra and Pinus montana rock garden. 

inughus near or at the higher levels. Once the garden has been made it 
Juniperus sabina tamariscifolia to mark should be a source of endless enjoyment if 
a waterfall, and Cuprcssus Forsteckiana, it is given reasonable care and attention 
Retinospora obtusa nana. Juniperus and the surface of the soil is kept friable 
squamata Mayii and the beautiful Juni- with a hand fork, and such is the attraction 
perus communis compressa (which is one of a rock garden that the longer you have 
of the gems) in other suitable positions, one the more pleasure will it give you. 
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HpIou Hoik »urdtn (oustnutpd at ( helsea Flouer Shou hy Gcorffc (V. U hitvlrgg^ Chislehurst, 
'I hv Site a as a fhtt pim o/ ifround and Has built up by im mating fur the stream and pool. The 
planting consisted of broad niassts of puiks^ bluis and mauies ; siith plants as Phlox \ ivuU (rintians^ 
etc,, and encrusted Saxifrages, being freely used. -1 moraim in the foreground uas planted with 
choice morainedoving plants 4bove : Detail, shou ing the fall and planting with encrusted Saxifrages 
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THE CULTIVATION OF SWEET PEAS 

By J. W. Hitchcock 


Raising the Plants from Seed 
To produce first-class bloom it is essen- 
tial to be in a position to plant out 
short-joinled, sturdy plants, with plenty 
of strong roots. It is quite as easy to 
produce such plants as it is to produce 
the pale attenuated specimens frequently 
seen, provided attention is paid to the few 
essential details as set oul in the following 
j)aragraphs. 

Autumn sowing is preferable for districts 
situated south of an imaginary line drawn 
from Holyhead to lancolu, the best time 
Ixung the first two weeks in October. For 
districts north of this line it is as well to 
defer sowing until I he early sjiring, which 


can be done in January if the seeds are 
started in a slightly warmed greenhouse, 
and then transfern^d to a cold frame as 
soon as the plants are well through the soil. 
Should there be no warmth available, how- 
ever, for early spring sowing, it is better 
to sow early in February, using a cold 
frame. 

The following method gives good results, 
both for autumn and spring sowing. Use 
clean, sound boxes about three and a half 
inches deep with some spent hojis or other 
rough material in the bottom for drainage. 
The best soil to use is old turves which 
have been sia<*ked some time, chopjied up 
and put th tough a three-quarter inch 



SufBt Peas grown on the “ siriglc’-sttm ” or “ torciofi ” ^ysitm, Ihe covering of netting is 
to ward ojf the depredations of tits, which attack the buds in certain localities. (By courtesy 
of The Scottish National Sueet Pen, Rose and ( arnatinn Society) 
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sieve. Should old turves be not available, 
howe\er, any good garden soil will do, 
proAided it is not sour from the use of 
artificial manures. If the soil tends to be 
of a heav^ nature, add a small quantity of 
coarse, sharp sand or grit, but be sure not 
to add leaf mould or manure in any form. 

Fill the boxes with the compost and 
press down firmly and e\enly \vith a flat 
wood block. The surface will now be 
about half an ineli lielow the top of the 
box. Make the drills for the seeds about 
an ineh and a half apart and about half 
an inch deep. Sow the seeds not nearer 
than three-quarters of an inch apart in the 
rows, pressing lightly into the bottom of 
the drills, and when the box is cornjdete, 
draw the compost over the drills as evenly 
as possible. Finish off by lightly pressing 
down with the wood block to obtain a 
perfi^etlv level surface. This last point may 
sound trivial, but is really most important, 
as it ensures all the soil in the box obtain- 
ing the requisite amount of water when 
watered. The above remarks a])ply to the 
round, dark-seeded varieties. When sowing 
pale-seeded or wrinkled-seeded varieties 
give an extra dusting of sharp sand in the 
drills before sowing, and a little more 
immediately on the top of the seeds. These 
particular varieties have very thin skins 
to the seeds, and tend to rot more easily 
than the round, dark-seeded varieties, be- 
fore germination can take place. 

Water carefully, with a rose on the can, 
and stand the boxes on old ashes in a cold 
frame, except when sowing in January as 
noted above, when it is best to start the 
seeds in a slightly warmed greenhouse, 
removing to a cold frame as soon as the 
plants are through the soil. The period of 
germination averages about fifteen days, 
sometimes more, sometimes less, according 
to weather conditions. Keep the sashes 
on the frame and do not give any more 


water until the seed has germinated, 
unless excej)tionally warm, drying weather 
is experienced, when one additional light 
watering may be necessary. 

When the young plants show through, 
give air by blocking up the top of the 
sashes two or three inches. When the first 
pair of leaves has unfolded, the sashes can 
be taken right off* the frames on fine days, 
but should very cold winds or much rain 
be experienced, block up the sashes from 
the leeward end during the daytime. At 
this point it is most essential to ensure the 
young plants having as much air and light 
as possible in order to keep them short- 
jointed and sturdy. When the third pair 
of leaves ap})ear, pinch the tips of the 
plants right out, this will encourage strong 
shoots to break from the base. 

The young plants should now be potted 
into medium 60 ” (three and a half inch) 
pots. Put two plants into a pot if it is 
intended to grow on the single-stem or 
cordon system, and three plants to a ])ot 
for growing naturally. Pol fairly firmly, 
using similar soil to that advised for seed 
sowing, with a little less sand. See that 
the potting soil is neither too wet nor 
too dry ; it should only just bind when 
pressed in the hand, and should not be so 
wet as to form a solid lump. When potted, 
return the plants to the cold frame, and 
keep closed, with the sashes right on, until 
they start growing again. No water will 
be required for some time after potting, 
if the soil used is in the condition advised 
above. Indeed, at this point it is fatal to 
success if continual driblets of water are 
given ; the soil will become sour and the 
tips of the roots brown from decay. When 
the soil in the pots is just becoming dry 
all through, then give a good watering, and 
if any of the pots arc seen to be damp be 
careful to miss these when using the 
watering-can. As soon as the plants have 
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Sultoii s 4ialoti(he 


nourishment from the soil over a con* 
siderable area. 

Having chosen the site, ]>reparation of 
the soil should be begun as early in the 
autumn as possible, to enable the work to 
be completed before the ground gets 
saturated. Early digging also gives the 
soil plenty of time to settle during the 
winter months. 

The whole site should be thoroughly 
double-dug all over: that is to say, the 
whole bulk should be moved to a depth of 
at least two feet ; the deeper the better, 
provided the soil itself is of sufficient 
depth. A good method of dcung this is to 
mark off the ground in strips, three feet 
wide. INow open a trench to the full width 
of the first strip and a full spit deep. This 
means to the depth of a full-sized spade or 
digging fork, driven in viTtically, and not 
a half-worn-out implement used at an 
angle of forty-five degrees, which is merely 


recovered from the shift, give air by 
blocking 11]) the sashes, increasing the 
amount of air given day by day until the 
sashes are removed altogether on fine da}s. 
For about three weeks before planting-out 
leave the sashes off the frames altogether, 
night and day, in order to harden the 
]>lants ihoroughl)^ to outside weather 
conditions. 

The Preparation of the Soil 

The ideal situation in which to grow 
Sweet Peas is one with good, deep, loamy 
soil, sheltered from the j)re vailing winds, 
and yet obtaining a maximum of light and 
air. One sometimes sees a hedge of 
Sweet Peas grown to make a wind-break; 
nothing could be more unsuitable for this 
purpose, however, as they dislike wind 
intensely. Positions close to large, old- 
established trees and shrubs are to be 
avoided, as these absorb the moisture and 



Sutton'* 8 Black-seeded Cream 
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scratching the surface and quite useless. 
Barrow this to[) soil from the first trench 
to the other end of the site, w^here it is 
proposed to finish digging. This soil will 
be used to hll in the top of the last trench 
of all. Thoroughly dig the second spit in 
the trench just opened, also to the full 
depth of the digging fork, and thoroughly 
mix in with this bottom soil the manure, 
etc., particulars of which will be found in 
the following jiaragraph. INow the top soil 
from tln^ second three-foot strip should 
be dug out to a full spit deep, the soil 
therefrom being thrown into the first 
trench. This will enable the second spit of 
the second trench to be thoroughly dug 
and manured. Continue the process over 
the whole area, finally using the soil already 
taken from the first trench lo fill in the last 
one on the site. By this means the whole 
soil will be moved to a good depth, with 
the manure thoroughly mixed in with the 
lower half. Ijcave the surface soil in a 
rough lumpy condition ; this will allow 
frosts and weather to work upon it during 
the winter, as a result of which, in the 
spring, it will be found to break up easily 
ready for planting. 

The best manures for light soils arc cow 
or pig manure, at the rate of two hundred- 
weight per square rod, with the addition 
of two ounces of superphosphate of lime 
and four ounces of coarse boncmeal ]>er 
square yard, all of which should be 
thoroughly mixed in with the bottom spit 
of soil. 

For heavy soils use one to one and a 
half hundredweights of good farmyard 
manure, and an equal bulk of spent hops, 
per square rod, with the addition of four 
ounces of basic slag and three ounces of 
bonemeal to the square yard, all to be 
thoroughly mixed in with the bottom spit. 
For very heavy or retentive soils it is as 
well, in addition to the above, to dig the 


roughest material from the rubbish heap 
into the lowest soil, right at the bottom 
of the lowest spit of soil moved, in order 
to assist the drainage of surplus water away 
from the roots of the plants. Lime should 
be applied to those soils deficient in this, 
as Sweet Peas will not flourish in soils 
which are too acid. This can be applied in 
the form of ground lime at the rate of 
from two to four ounces per square yard, 
either in the autumn, before digging, when 
it can be mixed in with the top portion of 
the soil as the work proceeds, or il can be 
applied to the surface in the spring, about 
a month before planting. It will then 
become mix(‘d in with the top soil when 
forking over, before ])lanting. 

A week or so biTore planting gi\ e an 
apjdication of four ounces per square \ard 
of sulphate of potash. Wood-ash can be 
used in place of this, providc‘d it has been 
kept quite dry since burning. If it has 
been allowed to get w(‘t at any lime, 
however, it will be qnili* useh'ss, as all 
the potash will ha\e been dissoKed, being 
very soluble in water. 

Planting Out and Subsequent Treatment 

It is very difficult to give an^ exact date 
for setting out the plants in their perma- 
nent quarters, as, of course, this is greatly 
influenced hy the weather and the locality. 
In the south, and in sheltered districts, a 
start may be made any time after the 
middle of IVlarch, providing the ground is 
in good condition and fairly dry on the 
surface. On no account attempt to plant 
whilst the soil is in a cold, wet, sodden 
condition. Plants will never make a good 
start if set out under these conditions. 
Further north it will be found it is as well 
to wait until well into April before planting, 
and in parts of Scotland planting is fre- 
quently deferred until well into May. 
Generally speaking, the date of planting 
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Sutton'^s Sextet Queen, Ihe beginning of a neu rare of multiple- floutred *>ui€t Peas, A fine 
white of good substance^ producing uhen groun in normal bush fashion five and six-flowered 
stems, and quite a fair number of sevens uhen grown on the “ cordon ” system for show purposes 
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will have to depend on local weather 
conditions and the state of the soil, and 
no hard-and-fast rule can be laid down. 

For growing naturally, three plants 
should be plantc^d about every foot run, 
with from five to six h'et between the rows. 
Small, twiggy sticks should be inserted 
immediately, to give the young plants a 
start, and them taller pea-sticks four or 
five feet high. Sweet Peas also look very 
elfective in the garden when grown in 
clumps ” or circles. Draw out circles on 
the surface of the soil of from two to three 
feet radius, planting one pot of three 
plants every foot of circuinfercmce, sticking 
with small twigs, and then pea-sticks as 
for those grown in rows. When jdanting, 
carefully knock out the ball of soil from 
the pot with the jdants intact, planting 
without breaking the ball, merely just 
loosening the roots a little where they are 
curled round the bottom of tbe ball. The 
day before planting out Sweet Peas give 
all the ])lants a thorough soaking, in order 
to ensure the ball of soil, which will by 
now be full of roots, being moist through- 
out. 

When growing Sweet Peas naturally, on 
])ea-sticks, it is advisable to thin out the 
growths somewhat, limiting each plant to 
two or three of the strongest. This should 
l)e done fairly early in the season, before 
the growths become unduly tangled. Thin- 
ning will giv(‘ larg<‘r dowers on longer stems, 
and a more prolonged (lowt^ring season, 
provided all faded flowers are removed 
before they go to seed. 

For producing choice flowers for cutting, 
however, and also, of course, for exhibition 
purposes, the ideal method is to grow the 
plants on the single-stem or cordon system, 
as outlined below. Growing by this method 
is a most fascinating hobby, and one is 
amply repaid for the slight additional 
trouble and care involved, by the produc- 


tion of dozens of superb blooms on long 
stems from each plant during a growing 
season. 

If it is intended to grow the plants on 
the single-stem or cordon system, plant a 
pair of plants every six inches in the rows, 
with from six to eight feet between the 
rows. Carefully knock out the pair of 
plants with the ball of soil intact, by 
giving the pot a sharp tap, just loosening 
the roots curled round the base of the ball. 
Provided the pots were perfectly clean 
before the plants were potted, the ball of 
soil and roots will eome out quite cleanly 
at planting time. Plant firmly, and if the 
soil appears to be at all loose, give a final 
treading along each side of the rows. 
Immediately the plants are in position put 
small twiggy sticks close along each side 
of the row; this will both protect from 
cold winds and give sujiport to the young 
plants in their early stages. 

As soon as the plants begin to run, insert 
a row of seven-foot-long (at least) bamboo 
canes each side of the double row at a 
distance of a few inches from the plants 
and six inches between each cane. You 
will thus have a row with a pair of }>lanls 
every six inches, betwt^en two rows of 
canes each of which has a cane every six 
inches, which will give one cane to every 
single ])lant. Of course these distances 
can be increased proportionately, if space 
is no object. The lops of the canes should 
be firmly secured to tightly stretched 
wires running the length of the rows. 

As soon as the plants are big enough, 
secure the strongest shoot from each to 
the adjacent cane by means of raffia ties, 
after which cut away all the remaining 
shoots from the plants, as low down as 
possible. It is as well, however, to retain 
two shoots to one or two of the strongest 
plants, as sometimes one in a row goes 

blind,” producing no further growth. 
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The plants will now soon begin to grow 
rapidly and should be kept well tied as 
they grow, as at this stage they are very 
brittle, and the leading shoot may easily 
be damaged if unseeured. Side-shoots will 
ap])ear at the axil of each leaf stalk, where 
it joins the main stem; these must be 
removed as soon as large enough to handle. 
Similarly, all tendrils, by whieh the plant 
attaehes itself to supports when grown 
naturally, should be ni[)ped off as thev 
ap])ear. 

Flower buds will lirst apj^ear when the 
jdant is about two feel high. Some growers 
advoeate the removal of these early buds, 
but one has found no appreeiable benefit 
to tlH‘ plant by their nunoval, and they 
e<‘rlainly ])rovi<l(‘ \ery weleoim^ early 
Dowers for cutting al this time. Always 
be \ery careful not to damage the growing 
poinl of the plant. Should it get broken, 
bow^ever. then leave the nearest side-shoot 
to take its [>laee, carefully tying it to the 
cane as it grows. 

Summer Cultivation and Feedinj:^ 

Keep the surface of tlu‘ soil w(‘ll loosened 
and stirred, and should tlie weather turn 
dry the |)lants will feel the beneht f)f a 

mulch."’ This can be a thin layer of 
half-rotted leaves, old sjient hops, well- 
rotted manure, or otlu^r similar material, 
and should be applied before the surface 
soil dries out. 

During hot weatlu^r a good watering once 
or twice a week is very bem*licial. It must 
be a good soaking, however, to penetrate 
well down to the lower roots. If this is 
found to be imjxissible, it is far better not 
to give any water to the roots at all, as a 
little moisture just on the surface does 
more harm than good. Always water in 
the evening, using water whieh has the 
chill off, rain water for ])reference. Spray- 
ing the foliage with water, in the evenings, 


also helps to maintain vigour. This can 
be easily done by walking along the rows 
with a can, with a fairly coarse rose turned 
towards the foliage. Here, again, water 
with the chill off should be used. 

When the flowers begin to show colour, 
feeding can begin. A very good feed ” 
is made by suspending a bag eaeh of sheep 
manure and old soot in a tub of water, 
and diluting the resultant liquid down to 
the colour of very weak tea. Blood from 
a slaughter-house ean also be used, simi- 
larly diluted; this should be kejU in a tub 
or other receptacle a short time before 
being used, but for obvious reasons should 
be as far away from the house as possible. 
A good, reliable brand of a j)roprietary 
Sw^eel Pea Fertiliser may also be used. 
This is usually most easily applied in the 
dry form, at ihe rale advised by the manu- 
faeturers, and then watered in. Do not use 
raw ehemieal fertilisers, however; these 
frequently do more harm than good. Th(‘ 
Sweet Pea is very sensitive to artiflcial 
stimulant, and many line lots of jdants 
ha ve b(‘en riiimMl by the injudicious use of 
tlH\se. The [)oinl to remember, when feed- 
ing, is to start with a very weak mixture, 
gradually increasing the strcuiglh as the 
season advances. Also never f(‘ed when the 
ground is very drv; immediately after rain 
or a good soaking of water is the most 
suitable lime, as otherwise the roots may 
be scorched. 

(lul the flowers, with as long a stem as 
possible, just as the top liloom of ihe spike 
is beginning to oj)en, using a sharp knife 
or a pair of scissors. The plant is liable to 
be damaged if the flower stem is pulled 
away from the haulm. The best time of the 
day to cut is as soon as the blossoms are 
dry, in the morning and before it gets hot. 
(iive a good drink by standing them 
loosely, up to their necks ” in water, in 
a cool place for a few hours. The flowers 
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will then come up firm in texture, and can 
he arranged for decorative purposes, or 
earefidly packed for the exhibition bench 

SELECTED VARIETI 

There are literally hundreds of varieties 
of Sweel Peas, bul in the followiiifi; list 
a selection has been maile of only one 
or two of I he heading varielies of each 
colour-section, classified under their re- 
spective colours. When the variety is 
staled to be a good general-purpose ” 
variety, it is meant that it is e<|ually 
suitable for growing naturally for garden 
decoration, for use as a cut flower for 
decorative ])urposes, and also for exhibi- 
tion. The insertion of 1931-32 ” denotes 
a new variety, th(‘ seed of which is being 
distributed for the first time during 
the autumn of 1931 and the spring of 
1932. It must be understood that one 
has not yet had an opportunity of trying 
out all these new varieties. l)ut they have 
been included as being ])roraising and as 
having shown up well at the various 
exhibitions and trials. 

The following are all suitable varieties 
for general cultivation : — 

Blue (light) 

Porcelain, pure porcelain blue, htnmg gro^>er, 
general-j»urpose variety. 

Bhu' 

Am<‘thy.st, one of the tlccpesl coloured. 

Veronica, ver) deep, slning grower, good general- 
purpose ^ariet>. 

Blnv (na\) ) 

Fortune, pure navy blue, jijardeii variety only. 
Blur (violet) 

The Admiral, large fbiwers. 

The Flag Lieu tenant, deep \i(»let-blue. 

Cnrminp 

Lustre, bright carrnine-ro.se, general-purpohc 
variety. 

Cerise (pale) 

Beat all, very good flowers, but does not travel well. 

Jsobel, 10.^1-32, may possibly replace “ Beatall.” 
f>ri.se 

Charming, one of the best garden varieties. 

Scintillant, slightly deeper than “ (Charming,” 
goqd for exhibition or garden. 


at the flower show. Do not let any faded 
flowers remain on the plants or they will 
go to seed and produce few further spikes. 

ES OF SWEET PEAS 

Cerise (deep) 

Charm, good general-purpose varielv. 

(iood Cheer, slightly deeper than Charm." 
(Wise (salmon) 

Mrs. A. Searles, excellent for all purposes, one of 
the most popular. 

(Wise (scarlet) 

Flamingo, has slightly more orange than 
“ (Grenadier," exhibition or cutting. 

(Grenadier, free flowering, good for garden. 

(Warn 

What Joy, best cream, good for garden. 

Christine, IM3I-32, may replace “ What Jo\." 
Crimson 

Sybil Henshaw, very large flowers, exhibition. 
(Wmson (scarlet) 

Captain Blood, strong grower, good general- 
purpose variet). 

/ vary 

Ivory Picture, large flowers, exhibition. 

Lavender (rosy) 

R. F. Felton, makes a good bunch, but gives a 
blotchy effect in the garden. 

Lavender (lilac) 

Powerscourl, the best lavender for general pur- 
poses, very popular. 

Kathleen Wiltshire, 1931-32, slight^ paler thati 
“ Pow’er.s<*ourt.'” 

Lavender (deep) 

vXmbition, 1931-32, Sweet Lavender, 1931-32; 
new, not tried out, but appear rather similar. 
Maroon (red) 

Splendour, flowers inclined to be small, but one of 
the most attractive of the dark V'arieties. 
Maroon (chocolate) 

T.oeh Lomond, best of this shade. 

Maroon (dark) 

Black Diamond, large, free flowering, good for 
exhibition or garden. 

Mauve 

Royal Mauve, pure deep mauve, g<»od general- 
purpose variety. 

Mauve (rosy) 

International, one of the strongest growing of this 
colour. 

Picotee (white ground) 

Youth, large flowers edged rose, very popular 
general-purpose variety. 

Pirotee (cream ground) 

Sunkist, excellent garden variety. 

Pink on white ground (blush) 

Beauty, medium-blush on white ground. 

Dresden, 1931-32, slightly paler than “ Beauty." 
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Pinl on white ground (l>lush-lil«u ) 

Lilac (^)ii<M‘n, (‘\hihition oiih . 

Ptnk on white irrottnd (pale) 

\sc()i, > cry (locoralixc < olour, jj;ood j^cncial- 
juirposr variety. 

Pink on white frround ((lc<*p) 

Pinki(\ colour iru lined lo be harsli, slroiiji^ f^rouer, 
^ood fjfpneral-purpose variety. 

Pink- flushed on white p^round 

Mrs. 11. J. Wrif^bt, larji;e flowers, good for ex- 
hibition only. 

Pirilv Gem, lMlll-32, deeper cohiur than ‘‘‘Mrs. 
II. J. Wright.” 

J^ink on cream ground (flesh) 

J'dsiree, P>31-32, attractive pastel shade, strong 
grower. 

.loan, 1931-32, very free, geiieral-purjiose variety. 

Pink on cream ground (pale) 

Susan, best of this shade for exhibition and general 
purposes. 

Pink on cream ground (chamois) 

Laddie, overlaid apri<*ot, good for general pur- 
poses, outstanding decorative effect. 

Pink on cream ground 

Peche Melba, 1931-32, large flowers, promises well 
for exhibition. 

Pink on cream ground (salmon) 

Magnel, very popular, one of the best for general 
purposes. 

Pink on cream ground (orange) 

Pink (Cockade, 1931-32, large frilled flowers; this 
variety is sunproof. 


Pink-flushed on cream ground (pale) 

.laek Jlobbs, slightly flushed. 

Pink- flushed on cream ground (d(‘ep) 

\mv Johnson, 1931-32, cherrv flush, 
liig Ben, large, fn‘e flowering. 

Purple 

Olvmjua, rich colour, popular for general purposes. 
Rose 

Ruffled Rose, very frilled flowers, fine for garden. 
Rose (deep) 

Gorona, colour not popular everywhere, but a 
variety of outstanding merit. 

Salmon 

.loan Cairlis, \ery^ pleasing shade, but rather small. 
Scarlet 

All Bright, good garden variety. 

W«*leome, 1931-32, slightly more brilliant than 
All Bright.” 

Scarlet (bright) 

Flaming .lune, good general-purpose variety, 
makes a striking row in the garden. 
llliite (pure) 

Avalanche, very pure, but rather thin in texture. 
H'hite (tinted) 

Model, very popular for general purposes. 

Sextet Queen, best white for garden decoration. 
Fancy Colours 

Nouvelle, 1931-32, <-ream ground, watered-mauve 
standard, reverse of which is mauvish-blue. 
Wings are flaked navy blue. 

Orange Cloud, cream, heavily overlaid and flaked 
scarlet. 
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Ruffled Orchid, rose, (»verlaid lavender on cream 
prround, very frilled. 

The (dovMi, heavily marked and edged hlood- 
crimson on white ground. 

Varit*ties rcqui ring artificial protection 
from strong sunshine 

The following varielies are more usually 
grown solely for exhibition j)urposes and 
for cut flowers where these colours are 
j>articularly required. Besides not being 
sun-j)roof, they are usually not of so robust 
growth as those in ihi* preceding list. 
These orange, salmon, and rose shades are 
very attraetive, however, and are well 
worth growing where the necessary pro- 
tection can be given, either in unheated 
glasshouses or under tiflaiiy or muslin, so 
arranged that it can be drawn to one side 
on dull days. 

Orange 

Orange Picture, <iiie <d‘ the largest uf this colour. 
Orange (deep) 

Roval Sovereign, \(‘ry intense colour, pojujlar for 
decoration. 

Yule liOg (dow, P)31-32, several shades d<M*per 
than Ro\al S<a enugn."*' 

Oratiffe (pink) 

Ro\al Pink, hue for <*\hihiti<ui. 

Orange (scarlet) 

Manifiioth, this variety can la' grown without 
artificial shade, hut horns slightly. 

Kvcelsior, P)31.32; Thriller, P13I-32. Prohahly 
will take the jdacc of Maniinoth.*' 
liosv (old) 

VUld Rose, very attractive <*olour, makes a very 
telling hunch for exhibit ion. 

Salmon (orange) 

Gold Gresl, not quite sun-proof, can he grown 
without .shade. 

(dilden Wings, 1*^31-32, slightlv deeper than 
“ (;old Crest.” 

Salmon (junk) 

Pink Glow, rather small flowers, hut a fine 
decorative variety. 

Dehiitantc, P)3I-32; Salm<m (dow, P^3l-32 . 
Gndouhtedl} improvements on “Pink (dow.*’* 

The following are strongly recommended 
to make up a collection of twelve good 
varieties for garden decoration, cutting, 
and for exhibition : — 

Ascot ; pink on white ground (pale). 

Flamingo ; cerise (scarlet). 


Ivory Picture ; ivor^. 

Magnet ; pink on cream ground (salmon). 

Mrs. A. Searles ; cerise (salmon). 

Olimpia; purple. 

Pinkie ; pink on white ground (deep). 

Porcelain ; hlue (light). 

Powcrscourt ; lavender (lilac). 

Susan ; pink on cream ground (pale) 

Veronica ; hlue. 

^ outh ; picotec (white ground). 

For exhibitors wishing to enter classes of 
twelve varieties, it is advisable to grow 
two extra varieties, as seldom will it be 
found that all the varieties grown are in 
ti])-top condition on any particular day. 
Two suitable additional varieties to sup- 
plement the above selection would be : — 

Model; while, and Royal Mauve; mauv<‘. 

Where six varieties only are required, 
the following will be found very satis- 
factory : — 

Flamingo ; ct'risc (scarh't). 

Magnet ; pink on ert'atn ground (salmon). 

Mrs. A. Scarics ; c(‘risc (salmon). 

Powcrscourt ; lavender (lilac). 

Olympia; purjile. 

Youlh ; picotice (white ground). ^ ith Pinkie ; 

pink on white ground (deep), as a supph'- 

inentary variety for growlers for I'xhihition. 

The Sweet Pea grower who is thoroughly 
interested in his subject, and wishes to 
keep up to date, is strongly advised to join 
the INational Swet't Pea Society, which 
conducts trials ami issues reports on new 
varieties, holds exhibitions and confer- 
ences, and issues an annual puldication. 
Application for membership should be 
made to the Secretary, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 
19 Bedford (Chambers, (Movent (harden, 
launlon, W.(:.2. 

Having decitled ujion the varieties to be 
grown and the amount of seed required, 
order in good time, specifying English- 
grown seed on your order, from one of the 
reliable firms making a speciality of Sweet 
Peas. Good seed costs only slightly more 
than that of inferior strains; it is well 
worth the extra shilling or so expended, 
and will be found the cheaper in the end. 
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By A. P. Balfour 

"MamifiPr of Mtssrs button & Sons* SppJ Inal Grounds^ ^loufih 



in nalk of annuah 1 Tm\(d hordtr at the foot of a fruit uall on oni sk/c, and beds of 

siparatP mhints in ^rass hitmui fruit tnis on thi othir Ihisf h(ds an usid for Polyanthusis^ Giant 
DaisKs and othir spring flouirs in spring! 


With the great inerease of \driet\ iii the 
plants now available for our gardens and 
the improvements in our knowl(‘dge of their 
cultivation, the term annuals ” must now 
be made to include a much wider number 
of subjects than formerly. For the pur- 
pose of this article the term annuals must, 
I think, mean jiractically all plants which 
ma^ be flowered well in twelve months 
from seed, including those which need the 
aid of glass. 

Nature has discovered that the quickest 


and most economical way of propagating 
flowering plants generally is by seed, and 
those plants which flower quickly and seed 
freely are certainly the most economical of 
all to produce in a garden. 

But il is not only on economical grounds 
lhat an important place must be found for 
annuals in the modern garden. As distinct 
from the slower growing perennial plants, 
annuals have a lightness and grace of habit 
all their own. In plants raised from seed 
there is a greater variety and spontaneity 
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1 ni‘U~phuv(I innuni Hnrdvr 



I more formal Annual Harder hached hy Knmhler Roses 



A simple and effective use of Annuals 


than in plants raised from divisions and 
cuttings, which must of necessity l)c an 
exact duplicate in every way of the parent 
plant. ]\ot only that, but plants produced 
from seed are invariably healthier and more 
\igorous than those propagated vegeta- 
tively. One of the greatest features, too, of 
annual flowers —in fact one of the reasons 
they arc annuals- is that as a rule they 
produce a greater mass of llow<‘rs in re- 
lation to the size of the plant than almost 
any other kind. Jn other words, to get the 
greatest colour effect in the shortest time, 
annual (lowers certainly give best value, 
and in I he present-day garden under 
modern conditions colour, and still more 
colour, is what is wanted. There is also the 
joy and interest of seeing seeds g(‘rminal(\ 
and the tiiw s(^edlings pushing iheir way 
through the soil. It is a great satisfaction 
ill a garden in having plants one has raised 
entirely oneself. 

The great majority^ of annuals come into 
(lower when the (lush of perennial plants 
is past its best : they^ (ill a real need in 
brightening our gardens in July and 
August, just when we have often most 
time to spend in them. 

For cultural purposes annuals are usu- 
ally div ided into three classes : 

1. Hardy Annuals, which can be sown 
in the open ground where they are 
to (lower. 

2. Half-hardy Annuals, which, being 
slightly tender, require the protection 
of a frame or cool greenhouse in the 
young stages, and are planted into 
ihcir flowering position when all risk 
of frost is over. 

3. Tender Annuals, which are usually in 
(ireat Britain entirely grown and 
flowered under glass. 

A certain number of tender perennials 
are treated as half-hardy annuals with 
perfectly satisfactory results, such as 
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Marvel of Peru and Nicotiaiia. There are 
also a number of perennials which with the 
help of earlier sowing in heat in spring can 
be got into flower I he same year, such as 
Pentstemons and Antirrhinums. 

It might be simplest to enumerate 
shortly a few of the most important uses 
of annuals in the modern garden, adding 
lists giving the most suitable annual 
flowers for various purposes. I shall then 
give, as far as space allows, a few notes on 
certain individual subjects, including some 
of the more recent introductions. Lists 
are apt to be rather dull, but these notes 
are admittedly merely a summary of how 
annuals may be used to good eflect in 
gardens of to-day, and mainly in order to 
awaken interest in certain uses of annuals 
in general gardening which, in the writer’s 
opinion, may well be extended. The great- 
est jo\ in gardening is trying things out 
for oneself, and the most interesting kind 
of garden is where the owner is the hardest 
working gardener on the place. These lists, 
therefore, are meant as guides to experi- 
ments of one’s own ; further information 
on the various subjects may be found in 
sjiecial books on the subject of annuals, 
and from many of the leading seedsmen 
and nurserymen in this country, who are 
always pleased to help in this way. 

The Annual Border 

One of the most interesting wa)^s of 
growing annuals in a garden is to grow 
them in a border by themselves, called the 
Annual Border, This consists of a mixed 
collection of annuals in irregular masses 
arranged in a natural-looking manner, 
and with blended colours. The arrange- 
ment of such a border is most important, 
the aim being to avoid any kind of for- 
mality, and to have the various patches 
rather running into each other in a natural 
way, such as one often notices in a mass 



Mtxul innualt for (4fhtur tffitt iti him and July 



i nin^mfupnt fmst of tolour innua/s in broad splashis 
bathed by more permantnt subjats 



4 mixed herbaceous border^ greatly enhamtd by the shiljul 
use of annuals 
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/ u rll-firou n border of Sloths and lAuhspurs 


of wild flowers on a hedge bank. If llie 
eolours are Mell blended and the groups 
arranged in this way, the most delightful 
eolour {net lire may be made, espeeially as 
it is quite possible to get all the subjeels 
into flower round about the same time. 
By altering dates of sowings, too, one ean 
arrange to have the maximum eflFeel at 
different times of the year. An attractive 
position for an annual border of this kind 
is Hanking both sides of a wide grass path 
leading from the (lower garden to, say, the 
wild garden or orehard ; and even in the 
smallest garden a small border of annual 
flowers grown by themselves and for them- 
selves will give satisfaetion and pleasure 
to all who see them in flower. Two points 
to be remembered: the position should be 
an open one and the soil well drained. 


In thv Horbarvous Border 
\nnuals may also be used with great 
effeet in bold elunij)s in I he mixed her- 
baeeous border, and il is well worth leaving 
spaees for this purpose. The spaees should 
nol be ehosen haphazard, but iheir posi- 
tions carefully planiuHl, so thal the per- 
manent plani adjoining will just have 
finished flowering when the elump of 
annuals is ready to take its* place in the 
general scheme. (Conversely, an early 
flowering annual may be jilanted along- 
side a late flowering perennial. Keep 
a notebook for the border, noting just 
where the blanks occur, and when and 
what subjects would be most fitted to 
fill the position at the proper time. In 
this way the value of a mixed border can 
be increased enormously at very little cost. 
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In the Rock Garden 

A^lthougli there may be some who do 
not agree, there is no doubt that in a large 
number of gardens eertain annuals ma\ be 
used with distinct success in the rock 
garden. Such subjects as Sedum eoeruleum, 
l^eptosiphon hybridus, lonopsidinrn aeaule, 
Anagallis and many others are well worth 
growing there for their own sakes, and 
to add the colour which is often wanted 
during mid-summer and early aul uinii. A 
new hybrid Antirrhinum which has just 
been j)rodueed, called Sultorrs Little Gem., 
is particularly suitable for this purpose, 
I he dainty little plants being only six to 
nine inches high and flowering for a \ery 
long ])eriod. For full description see notes 
on \ntirrhmums at the end of the chapter. 

Fot Cut hlou ers 

4nolher imreasing use of annuals is for 
suj>])l\ing cul flowers for the house. I 


woidd strongly recommend a piece of 
ground in an open, well-cultivated position 
to be set aside for this purpose. A succes- 
sion of sowing should be made, some of the 
hardiest being sown in place in autumn 
and the others at intervals in March, April 
and May. A list is given below of flowers 
most suitable for this purpose. Practic- 
ally all the annuals recommended for 
autumn sowing in the open (see list 
under this heading) are very suitable for 
use as cut flowers, and as a rule one can 
get much longer stems for cutting. Lark- 
spurs, if they can be got to succeed in the 
autumn, will give plants five to six feet 
high, and furnish magnificent bunches of 
cut blooms for the house at the end of 
May and J une. The same applies to Nigedia, 
Shirley Poppy and Godetia, (flowers from 
autumn sown plants arc earlier, larger and 
have much longer stems for cutting than 
from spring sown plants), and in a special 
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] ept OS I plum hyhridus sonti in pla<c 




Annual Grasses 



intirrhinum Suiton''s Little Gem in the roih garden 


Led of this kind it is well worth having a 
few rows of such subjects each year sown 
in the autumn, the main batches, of course, 
being sown in spring. 

For Edgings 

Some of the low-growing annuals are 
most useful as edgings to paths and in the 
front of mixed borders, jiarticularly in 
open s])aees along paths in the semi-wild 
garden. Short drifts of IJmnanthes 
Douglasii, Shortia califomica, Leplosiphon 
hybridus, Platysteinon californicus, Silone 
and Alyssum minimum in such places are 
very effective during the summer months. 
The Liinnanthes, Alyssum and Silene ])ar- 
ticularly will push out over the path and 
thus make a \ery delightful irregular 
edging. 

For Formal Bedding 

In formal bedding schemes iu‘ar the 
dwelling-house and on terraces and such 
places, one must be able to depend on 
definite shades of eolour and <‘venness of 
habit. A great deal of careful work has 
been done to meet this demand in reeenl 
years with annuals. Considerable (juan- 
tities are often required for such places, 
and it is here particularly where annuals 
can be so useful. If the correct subjects 
and varieties are grown, an excellent show 
can be obtained from annuals during the 
summer months at a very low cost. 
Antirrhinums, particularly the Bedding 
and Intermediate varieties ; Stocks, both 
the Giant Perfection or Ten-week for 
summer, and Spring Bedding and Bromp- 
ton varieties for spring; Verbenas, China 
Asters. Phlox Drummondii and many 
others. A very wide range of colours and 
variety of habit can be obtained in all 
these subjects, making them particularly 
useful for this purpose. All of them are 
perfectly easily raised in quantity and all 
may be planted out after the spring- 
flowering subjects have been removed. 
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.4n “ odd corner " made beautiful u'ith (.limbing !\asturtiums 


For liou^h Banks and Odd Corners 

Annuals are also particularly useful for 
covering al short nolice odd corners where, 
say, a building has been taken down, a tree 
removed, and so on. Also for covering 
compost heaps and similar places. One 
often remarks how railway hanks, 
rough building sites and such places are 
made beautiful by masses of wild flowers 
springing up in hap[)y })rofusion. This idea 
can be copied and improved upon with 
excellent effect by the skilful use of 
annuals. I know a bare* bank which was 
temporarily covered in this way with 
Climbing INasturtiums. It was sindi a 
success and so admired that the owner 
has made up his mind to grow Nasturtiums 
on it every year. Compost heaps and simi- 
lar places can be temporarily covered with 
a mixture of Calendula, Shirley Poppy, 
Eschscholtzia and Coreopsis, and many 
other subjects, by simply scattering the 
se(‘d in showery weather in spring. By 


thus imitating INature, annual (lowers are 
often seen at their very best. Climbing 
Nasturtiums, Canary Creeper, (Uimbing 
('onvolvulus and other climbing annuals 
may be sown to stray naturally through 
and over hedges. A few seeds may be 
sown of bright, easily grown annuals in 
any odd corner of the garden, and it will 
be a surprise the value these ]>lants give 
used in this way. 

In Rose-Beds 

In iny o]union, rose-beds, especially 
when newly planted, may be dec’idedly 
improved by the judicious use of low- 
growing, shallow-rooted annuals. The 
annuals come into flower when the roses 
are j>ast their best, and if carefully used 
need in no way detract from the roses. 
Mignonette is particularly useful for this 
purpose. Other subjects which may be 
tried are Nemophila insignis. Dwarf 
Viscarias, Alyssum and Phacelia cam- 
pan ularia. 
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]\( niofihila insifrjii** as a tul flout r 



I hnnl nf Sunil litltr Dutsy 



(riant Pfrfpttion, mixtd tolours 


For the Conservatory 

On account of their low cost, ease of 
growing and beauty of habit and colouring, 
annuals are being used increasingly every 
A ear for furnishing plants for conservatory 
decoration and for pot plants for the house. 
The main points of cultivation arc a light, 
well-drained compost, abundance of air 
and light, and avoidance of over-watering 
in the winter months. A great deal of the 
cultivation can be done in cold frames, just 
bringing the pots into the cool greenhouse 
when the plants are commencing to throw 
up their flowering stems. Beautiful and 
unusual pot plants and cut (lowers can be 
got in this way at the lowest possible cost. 
The list below will show the most suitable 
subjects for this ]>urpose, and by care and 
attention a succession of (lower can be had 
practicalh all the \ear round, with just 
enough heat to keep out frost and excessive 
dam|). 

JNumcrous other usc-> for annuals ma\ 
be found, and a selection is given in the 
lists at th(‘ end of this chajitcr. 

Cultivation 

Before passing on to a short description 
of individual subjects and of some of the 
more recent introductions in annual flow- 
ers, I should like to emphasise a few of 
the more important points in their culti- 
vation. For cultivation outside, the first 
requisite is an open, sunny position and a 
well-drained soil. If there is any tendency 
to water-logging, the land should certainly 
be drained and, if inclined to be heavy, 
plenty of lightening material, such as 
decayed garden rubbish, leaf soil, well- 
decayed stable manure, road sweepings and 
sand should be worked into it. Thorough 
and early cultivation is also essential for 
the best results, thus allowing the land 
time to settle before sowing or planting. 
Never sow when the land is sticky and sec 
that the seed-bed is firm. 
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For sinaJl seeds only just cover wilh 
line soil. Sow fairly thinly, hut thick 
enough to get a good plant. Thin in two 
stages, and the final thinning should leave 
enough room for each plant to grow to its 
full size. Besides getting better flowers it 
is also possible in this way to see the beauty 
of the habit of the plant. 

A few annuals are espeeially suitable for 
sowing in the open in autumn where the^ 
are to (lower (see list). This ap]>li«‘s to 
anywhere in the South of Kngland and 
elsewhere if the winter-^ are fairl). o])eii and 
free from excessive fog and too heav> rains. 
The land must be open and well-drained. 
The best time to sow is between the 20th 
of August and the end of September, 
according to conditions an extra early 
warm situation having later sowing. 
The main aim is to avoid getting the seed- 
lings too large. Plants having three or four 
rough leaves is the ideal to stand th(* 
winter; lightly thin if too thick and leave 
final thinning till March. K<‘cp a sharp 
look out for slugs. The resulting jdants 
will be twice the size of spring-sown plants 
and will (lower four weeks earlier. It is 
well worth making a small ex])eriment 
to test the subjects recommended in one’s 
own garden, remembering that if autumn 
sowing is a success even three seasons out of 
five, the results are well worth the trouble. 

In sowing under glass see that the seed 
is sown thinly and the see<llings pricked 
out before they have time to become drawn. 
A very light compost is essential and the 
seed pans and [)ols should be well drained 
and moderately firm before sowing, A 
word of warning might be added here 
with regard to pricking out seedlings, 
especiall)^ in mixed colours. On no account 
go through the seed pan and prick out the 
most vigorous-looking plants. It is far 
better, if the seed has been sown thinly 
as advised, to start at one end of the 



Mixed annuals 



( alendula *>inirl( Hybrids 



Lar^i -flouered Nemesia as a lut firmer 
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Tall Double Godetias in flyde Park in June 


tray and prick out all llic sccdliiifjs a^ they 
come. 

A very much better mixture of colours 
will result, as the most vigorous are pro- 
bably all of one shade, being almost 
certainly the strongest colours. The seed- 
lings must never be allowed to become dry, 
but. on the other hand, the pots should not 
be sodden. Remember that the young 
seedlings require plenty of oxygen at the 
root as well as moisture. For many sub- 
jects, especially Antirrhinums and Asters, 
it is a great help to sterilise the soil, both 
for sowing and pricking out. This can be 
done by steam or by the action of formal- 


dehyde. In order to assist garden owners 
in this way sterilised soil for seed sowing 
is now ofl’ered in small quantities at 
reasonable prices. 

For pot work when the ])lants are fully 
formed and showing bud, and the pots 
full of roots, it is a great help to give some 
artificial manure regularly. Green-fly is 
often very troublesome for plants of this 
kind under glass. Regular fumigation 
should be carried out. Prevention is better 
than cure. 

The following lists consist of the most 
easily grown annuals suitable for the 
purpose in view : 
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FOR SPECIAL 

PURPOSES 

ANNUALS FOR FORMAL BEDDING 

Antirrhinum 

Phlox Drummondii 

V erbeiia 

Aster 

Salvia 

Zinnia 

Nemesia 

Slock 


ANNUALS 

FOR FOLIAGE AND SUB-TROPICAL EFFECT 

Atriplex hortcnsis rubra 

lee Plant 

Perilla 

Onlaurea 

Koehia 

Hi(‘inus 

(lineraria 

Maize 

W igandia 

(riant Hemp ((ianiiubis saliva) 

ANNUALS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 

Alyssum 

Ksehseholtzia Miniature Primros(‘ 

Lin aria 

Anagallis 

(xypsophila imiralis 

Portiilaea 

Androsace roronopifolia 

Tonopsidium ai'aule 

Sanvilalia proeumbens 

Antirrhinum Sutton's lattle (roin 

Kaulfussia 

S(*dum eoeruleiim 

Asperula 

Leptosiphon hybrid us 

Shortia <“aliforniea 

(laiandrinia umhellata 

Canary Creeper 

ANNUALS AS CLIMBERS 

llumulus japonieiis 

Tall INastiirlium 

Cohaea seandens 

lpom<»ea rubro-eoerulea 

Ornamental (b)urd 

Convolvulus major 

Mina Tiobata 

Sweet P(*a 

Keeremoearpiis seaber 

ANNUALS FOR COVERING ROUGH BANKS. ETC. 

\nnual Ch rysan them u m 

C<irnllower 

Lupines, Annual 

Calendula 

J>ehseholtzia 

Nasturtium, Climbing and Dwarf 

Convolvulus, (rliiiibiiijr and Dwarl* 

Lavatera 

Poppy, Opium 

Coreopsis 

Liiiaria 

P(>ppy, Shirlev 

Ageratum 

ANNUALS FOR EDGINGS 

Leptosiphon hybridus 

Portulara 

Alyssum 

Limnanthes Douglasii 

Shortia ealiforniea 

Anagallis 

Lobelia 

Silene 

Antirrhinum Tom Thumb 

Marigold, Dwarf Freneh 

Tageles signata puniila 

Antirrhinum Sutton's Little (Tem 

Nasiurtiunu Dwarf 

A erbena. Bedding \arieties and 

h]sehseh<»ltzia Miiiialun* Primrose 

lNemo[diila 

V. venosa 

(iodetia, Dwarf 

Phlox Drummondii, eoiiipa**! 

\ irginiaii Stock 

(i olden Feather 

\ arielies 

\ isearia. Dwarf 



AtvelUgrmvnpotofHeliophila Onr plant of Nemesia Hybrid Aurora - A pot of Alonsoa JT'arscPuiczii 

crimson and u bite bicolour of compact^ bushy compacta 

habit 
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ANNUALS FOR WINDOW BOXES 

Alyssum 

Convolvulus major and minor 

Phlox Drummondii 

Antirrliiiiuiri 

Coreopsis, Dwarf varieties only 

Mij^nonette 

(lalencliila oni(‘iiialis 

(iypsophila elej^afis 

Nasturtium 

( Jarkia [uiiehella 

Mathiola bieornis 

Silene 

Tolliiihia birolor 

Petunia 

Verbena 


ANNUALS FOR CUT FLOWERS 

Aeroflinium 

(ivpsopbila 

Seabius 

A iiiiuai ( Jir\ .sail 1 }i <‘iij u in 

Haw kweed 

Stat iee 

Aster 

lleliebrysiim 

Sunflow<‘r 

Arctolis 

Ja<*obea 

Sweet Pea 

Oaleiidula 

Larkspur 

Sweet Sidtaii 

("orTiflow(‘r 

Linaria 

StOC'k 

(loreopsis 

Marguerite Carnation 

1 1 rsinia 

(]osin«*a 

Mignonel !e 

\ isearia 

Ksebscholtzia 

INeme.sia 

/iiinia 

(Mxlf'tia 

’Nasturliuin 



ANNUAL GRASSES 

Most useful for decoration of vases^ and 

easily grown 

A^roslis laxiflora 

H roll! us aureus 

Honleuni jubaturn 

A^roslis nebiilosa 

l^raj^roslis ab\ ssiniea 

1 iafiurus o\ atus 

llriza maxima 

Kraj^rostis elef^ans 

Stipa pimnala 

Most hardy annuals 

ANNUALS FOR TOWNS 
will grow in towns if giren enough light 

and air. Some of the best are 

\ntirrb ilium 

Esehseboltzia 

Neiiiophila 

Annual (Jirysantheinuin 

(yodetia 

Phlox Drummondii 

Aster 

(iypsophila elegans 

Poppy 

(lalencluia 

Larkspur 

Sweet Seabious 

Clarkia 

Mignonette 

\ erbeiia 

('oreopsifi 

JNast urtium 

\ irjiinian Stoek 

(lornfbmer 

ANNUALS FOR AUTUMN SOWING 

Calendula 

Larkspur 

Ni<j;ella 

('heirantlius 

lam nanlhes 

Plat^ steinon ealifornieus 

Cornflower 

lanaria 

Shirley Poppy 

Eschseholtzia 

(L)detia 

Sweet P<*a 


ANNUALS 

FOR POT 

WORK 

SUBJi:<T 

TIME OF .SOWING 

TIME OF FLOW ERI INC, 

Alonsoa 

Septembc‘r Oetober 

April June* 

Apatha*a eoelestis 

February 

July onwards (keep in cool 
house and will flower again 
in spring) 

Antirrhinum 

August 

Aj>ril-Junc‘ 


January Februaiy 

July-( letober 

Aretotis grandis 

September 

May onwards 

Begonia, Fibrous-rooted (the Tuberous 

Fc*bru a rx - M a re h 

August-! letober 


Begonias can also be raised from seed soivn 
in February- March to flower Augusi- 
October, but in small gardens it is probably 
easier to buy tubers in the spring and start 
in gentle heat) 

Browallia-bpeciofea major April July -Oc tober 
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f fnu bed ofllr^irna anethouhs in Ihdo Parh in June 
bids of Tall Doubli (jodetias biyond 


Note 


i double border of intirrhuiums 



in autumn border of \Tariaolds lonkinj;mostefJectiven{fainst in o d-fashioned f^arden efjertwely planted with Mixed 

tin dark f^rn n ha(k»round intirrhinums 





ANNUALS FOR POT WORK 


SUBJECT TIME OF SOWING TIME OF FLOWERING 


Cineraria 

April -May 

December January 


May- June 

F ebru ary-M arch 

, Mew Annual 

September 

May-J line 

.. 

March 

June- July 

Clarkia elegans 

September 

May-J une 

Corn (lower 

September»( Iclober 

May- June 

DianlhuH Heddewigii 

March 

J une-J Illy 


September 

May- June 

Didiseus cooruleiis 

February 

Juiie-A ugust 

Diniorphotlieea ehryhanllieinif<>lia 

July 

May- July 


April 

N o vember- J a ii u ary 

aurantiaia 

September 

May -June 


March April 

June-August 

lM‘liium ])laiilagineum 

September 

May- June 

(Todetia 

September 

June July 

Heliophila 

February 

June- July 

Hunnemannia (Mevicaii Poppy) 

September 

May June 

I* 

Mareh-April 

July October 

Tiininanlhes Douglasii 

September 

April-J une 


Mareh-April 

J une-Sept ember 

Linaria 

Seplember-Oetober 

May- June (if cut back wilt 
break and flower again) 

Lobelia 

l\'bru ary-M andi 

June September (the 

“ Basket ” Lobelia is use- 


ful for Hanging Baskets^ 
JT indow Bores j front of 
staging, etc.) 


Marguerite Carnation 

February 

October iNoveinber 

Mignonette 

September (sow in flowering 
pots) 

May June 

Neraesia 

September 

April-May 


February March 

May-J une 


July 

December January 

Neinophiia insigiiis 

September OetoluT 

March May 

n* •!« 

Mareh-April 

June September (will hang 
gracefuUy over pots and 
front o f staging) 

Micotiana ailinis 

F ebru ary-M a re h 

J iine-Si‘ptember 

Petunia 

March 

Jiine-Oetober (if cut bark 
will break and flower 
again) 

Phlox Drummondii 

September 

May June 

1* 1- 

March 

July Oelobei 

Hhodanthe 

September Oelobei 

April-May 

Salpiglossis 

September 

May -June 

99 

February 

June— July 

Scabious 

August 

June 

Schizanthus 

September 

May June^ 

Staticc Suworowi and sinualu 

February-Mareh 

June-August 

Stocks (W'inter-Jlowering varieties) 

June- Align St 

1 )eeember-Febrnar\ 

„ (Intermediate varieties) 

July September 

March- May 

(Giant Perfection) 

Mareh-April 

July-AugubI 

Swan River Daisy 

March 

Jiine-Augubl 

Ursinia 

February 

June 

Venidium 

Mareh-April 

July-October 

\ erbascum phoeniceum 

September 

May 

Visearia 

J anu ary— February 

May-J une 

Zinnias 

March 

July- September 
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A SMALL SELECTION OF USEFUL ANNUALS 



A group of Sutton s New Tall Double Godetias in June. Grown in pot% for the conservatory 


The followinf^ are a few notes on some of the prick out in the usual way and the plants will he 

most useful annuals, or plants usually grown as ready for planting out in IVfay. Tn extra favoured 

annuals, including a few of the more recent intro- situations seed may be sown outside in July and 
ductions. planted out in their flowering positions early in 

VIVTIRRHINUMS October to stand the winter outside. 

I lead off with Antirrhinums as being one of the For pot work autumn-sown plants may be potted 
most useful summer garden flow^ers. Although on and grown in a cool house all winter, being 
strictly a perennial, it is nowadaxs nearly always stopped once to make them break. They will flowei 
raised from seed each year. from May onwards. For extra-sized spikes and 

Antirrhinums like plenty of light and air, and if exhibition work the plants are not stopped, but 
the land needs lime, a dressing of mortar rubble grown on one spike only, when very handsome spikes 
before planting will be most beneficial. Although may be obtained. Plants may also be carefully 
they can stand poor land. Antirrhinums are greatly lifted from the open ground when in bud, and potted 
improved by good cultivation and a liberal dressing up will make good pot plants for the cool greenhouse, 
of well-decayed manure incorporated with the land As mentioned before, it is a great adxantagc to use 
at least some weeks before planting. sterilised soil for seed-sowing and pricking out. 

If wanted in flower by the end of May and during There are five classes of Antirrhinums : Tom 
.lune, they should be sown in cold frames about the Thumb, New Bedding, Intermediate and Tall, and 
end of August and early September, pricked out into lastly Little Gem. The Tom Thumb are very dwari, 
trays when large enough, where they may remain being six to nine inches high, and are useful for 

till genial weather in March, in the South of England, edgings, but their place is mainly taken now by the 

when they may be planted out in their flowering New Bedding class. This, as its name implies, is a 
positions. During July the withered flower stems most useful type for formal bedding and also for 
should be removed and a plentiful second crop of planting in places exposed to high winds. It was 
flowers will be had during August, September and produced by a cross between the Intermediate and 
October. For spring sowing, sow in gentle heat about Tom Thumb sections. It is very free-flowering and 

the third week in January and during Februarv, has a good range of colours. The Intermediate 
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SOME USEFUL ANNUALS 


fiection is probably the most largely grown, being 
useful for colour srliemes in beds by theniseKes, also 
for groups in the mixed border and for cut flowers 
and for pot-work. The Tails are most useful for 
planting in bold elurnps in the herlmeeous border 
and at the edg<‘ of shrubberies, w here their height and 
length of spike show up to great advantage. Lasll)' 
there is a new hybrid ealled T kittle Gem. This was 
raised by Suttons a few years ago and was produced 
by a cross between the Spanish variety, A. glutinusum 
and the New Bedding type. Its great value lies 
in the fact of its light graceful habit and earliness 
of flowering. The plants grow from six to eight 
inches high, of a free branching habit with thin 
wiry steins, rather small foliage and flowers in keep- 
ing with the size of the plant, being a good deal 
smaller than the ordinary garden Antirrhinum. 
They are partieularl)- useful in the rock garden and 
come into flower some three weeks earlier than the 
ordinarv garden Antirrhinum. The\ an* extremely 
free, and autumn-sown plants have been lifted from 
the open ground late in May, just coming into flower, 
and placed in b«>wls, forming plants one foot across 
and one mass of dainty flowers. 

NEMESIA 

Another many purposes annual. A South 
African plant, sun-loving but thriving best, like so 
many of the South Afri<*an annuals, in cool moist 
e<mditions in the earlv stages of growth. 

Sow in gentle heat in March, ])riek olf into trays 
and as soon as possible transfer to cold frames until 
ready to plant out about the middle of May. The 
plants <*ommenee to flower towanls the end of .Tune, 
and continue until the middle (d’ August if kept 
moist and not allowed to st'ed. In cooler, moister 
districts like the North of England and Scotland the 
plants will remain in lh»wer the whole summer and 
into the autumn. liOv\ -growing, compact and free- 
flowering, they^ are well adapted for planting in 
narrow borders near the house. Nemesias also make 
attractive pot plants in the c(ml greenhouse and for 
bringing into the dwelling house. If s(»wn in July 
they will flowH‘r about (Ihristinas, and a February 
sowing will giv^e wonderful bushy jdants about the 
end of May, especially if they are grown as cool as 



Misled annuals in the conservatory in summer 


possible and in no way forced. They will remain 
eight to ten weeks in flower when grown in this way. 

Although not generally known, Nemesias make 
excellent <*ut flowers and will last for two or three 
weeks in water. Jlie range of colour is unusually 
wide, including white, pale yellow, bronze, pink, 
crimson, scarlet, cherry red and blue. A bed of 
large-flowered mixed in full flower makes one of the 
brightest masses of colour it is possible to have in 
the garden. 

THREE NEW SOUTH AFRICAN ANNUALS 
f otiidium fastiiosum 
IJrsinin anethoidv^ 

HpI i o phi I a lineari fol i n 

Se<*d of these three South African annuals was 
offered by Messrs. Sutton & Sons in lfl30, and they 
have proved a welcome and interesting addition to 
our gardens. Thf*y all require a well-drained soil 
and an open sunny position. 

Venidium fastuosum is a very striking daisy with 
a double row of glowing orange ray ]>c1als, at the 
base of which is a zone of purple-black. The central 
disc is shiny black, which sets off the bright orange 
admirably. The plant is covered with grey silky 
hairs, the woolly^ flower buds being rather attractive. 
Height 18 in. to 2 ft., and as mueh through, the 
flower stems standing well above the plant, and are 
excellent for cutting. Makes a good pot plant. 
Pot on spring-sown seedlings and the plan I v\ill 
flower all summer and into the late autumn in the 
cool greenhous(‘. 

When in goi>d form this ]dant makes a most 
striking sight, but a warning should lx* given about 
one or two difliculties connected with it. In the 
first pla<*e it is very irregular in germination and, 
unfortunately, we have discovered no eertain means 
of making it germinate freely. The only thing I 
can suggest is to sow in a very light, well-drained 
compost made up t)f one-third silv<*r sand, one-third 
leaf soil and one-third finely sifted loam, cov<*ring 
very thinly and sowing aliout the end of March in 
gentle heat. Once germinated the jdants grow very 
rapidly and should be pricked out into small pots 
and put into flowering position towards the end of 
May. Unfortunately, we have not got over all our 
troubles after tliey are planted out, as undi‘r certain 
conditions the jilants have a tendency to be attacked 
by a bacterial disease something like the dreaded 
Black I.eg Disease of Asters, going off at the collar 
of the plant quite suddenly when in full, vigorous 
growth. I would suggest trying sowing and potting 
up in sterilised soil, as this has been found to be a 
great help with Asters. The best sjiecimens are to 
be found on rather poor, well-drained land in full 
sun ; if the land is too rich the plants have a 
tendency to become somewhat coarse. When a good 
specimen is obtained it is well worth all the trouble 
of getting it and will, I am sure, attract attention 
anywhere. 

U rsi n i a anethoi des 

This is a much smaller jdant than Venidium 
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fastuobum, growing about fifteen to eighteen inches 
high at the most, forming a neat little bush with 
finely cut foliage covered with bright orange daisy- 
like flowers on long, wiry stems. There is a deep 
crimson-purple zone round the centre disc, which 
enhances the appearance of the flowers. It is most 
useful for cutting and also for growing in pots in the 
greenhouse, and is a splendid plant for bedding in 
an open, sunny position. 

It IS of perfectly easy culture, and gi\en anything 
like a sunny season is certain to be a success. Sow 
in March in gentle heat and harden oflT in a cold 
frame. Plant out towards the end of M ay . Flower- 
ing will commence in June and continue during July. 
Seeil may also be sown out of doors in May, with 
perfectly satisfactory results. 

Hvliophila 

Furiously enough, there are not very many blue 
annuals from South Africa, but this is one of them. 
It is a little crucifer which grows from twelve to 
eighteen inches in height ; a slender plant with very 
narrow foliage and jiroducing long racemes of small, 
bright blue flowers with a white eye. It is only 
occasionally really successful out of doors, but makes 
a very attractive ]>lant for the cool greenhouse, 
especially when associated with the orange Ursinia 
or apricot Dimorphotheca. An ordinary light p<»tting 
compost is perfectH suitable for this plant and it is 
(»f easy culture. 

For pot work for both of these plants sow in 
FVbruarv. (»row on the plants in a light air\ house, 
taking care in tlie watering. They will flower in 
May and remain in flower for siv weeks or more. 

DlMORPllOTHKCA 

This is another South Afri<’an daisy, and 1). 
aiiraiiti<‘a is tin* species probably the most grown, 
and is among tlie best of the recent introductions to 
our flower gardcnis. The flowers have small centres 
and long petals of a soft glistening orange, glowing 
in the sunshim*. The plant is of light, graceful 
and compact habit and very free flowering. The 
“ Hybrids,'’ being hybrids with Dimorphotheca 
annua, give diflereiit shades of primrose, apricot, 
buir ami salmon, as well as delicately tinted white 
flowers. The apricot shade has now been bred true 
and may be had separately, forming a beautiful bed 
by itself. 

Recently also a new white variety has been intro- 
duced, known as ringens. The very pure white petals 
being well set ofl‘ by a zone of blue-black round the 
disc. Although as a rule white flowers are not of 
much value in the flower garden, this is one of the 
e\ce[»tions, looking particularly well in sunshine. 
All these v^arieties can be sown where they are to 
flower in April where the land is warm and w^dl- 
drained ; if inclined to be cold and wet I should 
advise sowing in gentle heat at the end of March 
and planting out in May. Plant in full sun. 

Dimorphotheca chrysanthemifolia is another 
species recently introduced and is a very^ attractive 


plant for the cool greenhouse. See list under the 
heading, ‘‘ Annuals for Pot Work.” The flower 
heads are very large and have long stems for 
cutting, and are the most delightful shade of clear, 
soft yellow, the centre being the same shade as 
the ray petals. The reverse of the petals is some- 
times shaded bronze. The leaves, as the name 
implies, resemble a chrysanthemum leaf, and are an 
attractive blue-green. The plant is semi-shrubby. 
Stop once to induce branching from the base and 
do not over-water. 

(RIDFTIA 

This is a North American plant, and includes 
some of the showiest of our annual flowers. There 
are two main sections, the Dwarf Large-flow"er<‘d ~ 
Godetia grandiflora or Whitneyi, and the Tall — 
(iodetia amoena or rubicunda. The former is most 
useful for edgings and in beds by themselves for 
mass colour effect, whereas the Tails an* splendid 
for cutting, lasting some weeks in water, as every 
bud opens if pro[)erly looked after. They are also 
useful as groups in the mixed border, and for pol- 
work in the cool greenhouse. 

By crossing the fine variety known as Dwarf Pink, 
and other Dwarf varieties with the best of the Tall 
Double varieties, new colours have been obtained 
in the Tall Doubles, and also a new class of Double 
Dwarfs known as Azalea-flowered. When in full 
flower and well-grown, the latter resemble a small 
azalea bush covered with bloom, and may be had 
in Pale Pink, Pink and Pale Mauve. S(une of the 
best of the new Tall Doubles are Tall Double (Iherry 
Red, Shell Pink and Rich Pink. In the Dwarf, 
Large-flow^ered section we have, among th(* recent 
introductions, Charming — a glowing, deep satiny 
pink ; Afterglow — a beautifully compact s(‘arlel- 
crimson, and Scarlet (Jueeii, the brightest red of all. 

(h>detias like an open situation and a well-done 
soil. Sow in place in April. They transplant easily, 
and if the seed-bed is not good, can be sown in, say, 
a cold frame at end of March or in early April, 
pricked out into trays and jilanted out in May. 
Ill this way they^ can be grown in quite a stift' soil 



A well-grown house of Schizanthus 
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with great buccesft. Plant fully twelve to liftec^n 
inches apart according to the variety, to allow the 
plants to branch naturally. 

ESCllSCHOLTZIA CALIFORNICA 

This it, another annual, or rather strictly a perennial 
usually grown as an annual, which has been much 
improved both in colour and habit in recent years. 

Eschsclioltzia is a C.alifornian plant and a sun- 
lo\er, and owing to its deep, fleshy roots can thrive 
in hot, sunn> situations. The finely cut, glaucous 
foliage is very attractive, and the cut flowers look 
well in bowls during the daytime. Unfortunately 
lhe\ close when the sun goes down. 

The original colour was yellow shaded with orange. 
The orange was gradually deepened until there 
appeared Mikado, a very beautiful rich orange and 
still one of the best, dreamy pink also appeared in 
Rose dardinal, and rose pink in Rosy Queen, still 
an excellent variety. Recent developments have 
been in the way of improving the pink shades to get 
bright rose and carmine, and extending the orange 
into orange-red and flame colours. Further develop- 
ments have also been in the size of the flowers, flut- 
ing of the petals and doubling. The best of the recent 
varieties include Toreador, Dazzlcr, Cherry Red, 
Orange Prince, Geisha and Double Carmine Queen. 

Cherry Red is single with a good compact habit, 
svith rather smaller flowers of a pleasant shade. 

Double Carmine Queen is a lovely shade of crimson- 
carmine, of good habit and very lasting. 

Orange Prince is the largest of all Fschscholtzias, 
having bright orange lb»wers four inches across. 

Dazzler is the reddest Eschscholtzia so far 
produced, the only drawback being that it is 


rather shy in flowering. It is certainly worth a 
trial, but for all-round garden use 1 still recom- 
mend the older variety Mikado, a brilliant orange- 
crimson. 

Toreador, This has double flowers and a good 
compact habit. Colour a golden-bronze, and the 
reverse of the petals a rich crimson, making a very 
beautiful effect, especiall)^ in sunshine. 

Geisha^ a beautiful variety with fluted petals of 
two shades of colours. The outside being a brilliant 
orange-crimson and the inside a deep golden-) ellow . 
Very attractive when the flowers are moved by 
wind in the sunshine. 

Another variety of Eschscholtzia which is not 
usually known and which is a distinct species is the 
primrose form of Eschscholtzia tenuifolia called 
Miniature Primrose. This is a tiny plant, forming 
neat tufts of finely cut foliage and covered with 
miniature pale primrose flowers. Of very easy growth, 
it can be sown where wanted to bloom, and is most 
useful for edging, filling blanks in the rock gard(‘n 
and also for pot-work. 

Although Escbseholtzias are iisuall) sown in tb<‘ 
sjiring where they are wanted to flower, it is not 
generally known that es])eciall) in a bght, wcdl- 
d rained soil in the South of England one frequentl) 
gets excellent results by sowing in the autumn, say 
early in Sejit ember, in an open ]>osiiion. The aim 
should be to gel small sturdy plants about a couple 
of inches high, which will remain dormant during 
the winter and start into growth in genial weathei 
in March. The plants will be twice the size of spring- 
sown plants, coming into flower at least four weeks 
earlier and remaining in flower the whole of the 
summer. 



Venidium fastuosum — one plant in early iugust. soti'n 
end March 
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COLOUR IN THE GARDEN 

By Clarence Elliott 


I have feoineliiiies been asked to devise 
(lower borders which would be a blaze of 
colour from earliest spring until late 
autumn. And this I have always refused 
to do, (a) because such a border would be 
false and tiresome, (b) because it would be 
impossible. The idea of a continuously 
bright border is all wrong. As wrong as 
Perpetual Summer and Streets of Gold. 
In the flower border we want colour, cer- 
lainK^ but we want also restraint, con- 
trast, form, texture, variety and back- 
ground. How then should one set about 
planning and planting an herbaceous 
bordt‘r ? The best way is to puzzle the 
thing out for yourself. Set plans are a 
help up to a point, and something to go 
on if you arc (uitirely ignorant. But the 
trouble with sci ])Iaiis is that they seldom 
if ever w^ork out according to j)lan, for they 
cannot possibK mak(‘ allowance for cAcry 
local condition of soil, as[)ect and climate. 
As to the arrangemenl and blending of 
colours, 1 believe in general freedom rather 
than a studied and schmtific gradation of 
shades from one end of the spectrum to 
the other. Laboriously worked out colour 
schemes are lots of fun on paper, but 
seldom, if ever, work out as expected in 
practice. As you get to know your plants, 
and if you give thought to the matter, all 
sorts of jolly groupings will suggest them- 
selves. Groupings of pink and silver and 
grey ; strong violet to help out pinks which 
are tainted wdth mauve ; and if you feel 
your plantings of pink and lavender and 
grey are just a little too lady-like, then 
BANG, a flare of some strong clarety- 
criinson Phlox to tone the whole thing up. 


You can make your herbaceous border a 
series of groupings, some for colour, some 
for form, and as you group small colonies 
together to show each other off, so the 
groupings may be run from one to another 
in such a way as to make a series of 
pictures. If you don’t know much, you 
will make big mistakes the first y^ear, and 
that is the best way to learn gardening. 
But as the season passes you will make 
notes for the re-ordering of the planting 
next year, and so, from year to year, your 
border should improve, and from year to 
year you will get more pleasure from it. 

I think the most important warning in 
the matter of colour, is in regard to those 
insidious, but deadly dangerous shades of 
salmon-pink, salmon-scarlet, and what is 
called shrimp. They have crept into such 
families as Koses, Clarkia, Phlox, Sweet 
Peas, Sweet Williams, and several other- 
wise sweet flowers, and it is so clever of 
the gardeners to have produced them, that 
at first sight one is apt to think that they 
are desirable. As a matter of fact they 
are the most dangerous and quarrelsome 
colours you can possibly have in the 
garden. They must be used with the 
utmost tact. They shriek against every 
decent honest natural pink. If you leave 
these colours out you can mix most other 
colours, and mix safely, and the more you 
mix the jollier the results will be. 

In the herbaceous border do not re- 
strict yourself to the exclusive use of 
hardy herbaceous plants, and do not put 
all the tall plants at the back of the 
border, and from that slope evenly down 
to dwarf edging plants at the front. 
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You will add enormously to the interest 
and beauty of the border, if you drop in 
such things as clumps of Rosemary or 
Lavender here and there. And in a big 
border, good effects can often be made with 
a Pillar Rose towering up through the 
herbaceous plants. And why not use half 
hardy bedding jdants if they su|)ply the 
form and colour you want, and bulbs, 
flowering shrubs, and even a few plants 
from the Kitchen Garden. In the bad old 
gardening times of 50 or so years ago, 
flowers were used as coloured tiles are 
used in a fancy pavement. Now we paint 
with them so to speak, in making garden 
pictures. The little blue Lobelia was con- 
temptible when drilled into geometrical 
patterns in red, white, and blue. It can 
be used with admirable effect in the 
herbaceous border, swe])t in in broad 
irregular patches as a ground cover under 
tall perennials. And 1 have seen scarlet 

Geraniums ” sprawled roughly in among 
the perennials with superb effect. 

From the Kit ehen Garden 1 have brought 
the purple-leaved Sage, and also the (ilobe 
Artichoke and the Cardoon, with flowers 
like gigantic violet thistles, and silver grey 
foliage more magnificent in form than the 
classic Acanthus. It is impossibh* to give 
exact and detailed directions for the 
ordering of the flower border. One can 
only suggest in a general way that it is 
good to experiment and take liberties, to 
avoid too studied colour schemes,” bul 
rather to go for barbaric colour riots with 
ever-green and ever-grey interludes here 
and there. 

It is in the flower border that one is 
apt to give most attention to colour. Yet 
colour in the rest of the garden must 
not be overlooked. A few sketchy sug- 
gestions are all that I can give here : red- 
leaved Japanese Maples planted in front 


of dark sombre Yews, if you have such a 
background ; Clematis Jaekmani planted 
to ramble over the Purple Plum, Prunus 
Pissardi. A group of the Orange Lily, 
Lilium Crocpum^ planted with a few 
bushes of the ])urple-leaved Berberis, 
B. vulgaris purpurea^ as a background ; 
if you have room, a clump of red bark 
Willow, cut to the ground each sj)ring, to 
make a haze of scarlet withy stems each 
winter. Winter colour is important. 
Many folk destroy some of the loveliest 
winter effects bv cutting down the whole 
of the herbaceous border directly the last 
flowers have finished. I have had glorious 
russet eflVets b) leaving many of the 
herbaceous stems through the winter; 
trusses of gold, and grey, and russet 
red. Phloxes, IMiehaelmas Daisies, (iolden 
Kods, etc. 

For earliest sj)ring (irape Hyacinths, 
Muscari Hcavpuly Hluv^ coming up through 
winter flowering Heather, Kriva cartipa^ 
is a brilliant and slightly discordant and 
yet delightful colour contrast. And so 
on, and so forth. One might go on 
suggesting ad infinitum. Violas planted 
in their various sorts and colours in 
the Rose Garden, llyaeinthus eandieans 
and big (Gladioli among the Oriental 
Poppies : the Poppies must be cut to the 
ground when flowering is over, and these 
two bulbs will give a sum])tuous second 
picture in later summer. The important 
thing is, to watch not only your own 
garden, making notes of what is wrong, 
and what things could be brought together 
for better effect, but to visit and observe 
other folks’ gardens, making notes there, 
too, picking up ideas, and incidentally 
picking up a few seeds here, a cutting or 
two there, and so for ever adding to your 
stock of ideas, and to your collection of 
good plants. 
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FLOWERING FEBRUARY-APRIL 


Name 

Type 

Colours 

When to 
plant 

Height 

Space 

Adonis vernalis 
(Flower of the 
Gods) 

H P 
Sun. 

Y ellow 

Autumn 

9" 

9" 

Anemone blanda 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

Blue and 

Pink 

Autumn 

6" 

4" 

Anemone fulgens 

H Bib. 
Sun 

Scarlet 

Autumn 

6" 

3-4" 

Anemone Pulsatilla 
(Pasque 1* lower) 

H P 
Sun 

Violet 

Spring 

6-9" 

18" 

Arabis, Double 
White 

H P 
Sun. 

White 

Autumn 

6" 

9" 

Aubrietia 

(Purple Rock 
Cress) 

H P. 
Sun 

Purple, Pink, 
I.avender 

— 

2-4" 

18" 

Caltha palustris 
plena 

(Double King-cup) 

11 P 
Sun 

Ciold 

Spring or 
Autumn 

9-12" 

18" 

Cardaminc pratensis 11 P. 
plena (Double Sun 

Ladies’ Smock) 

Lilac 

Autumn 

6-9" 

9" 

Cheiranthus 

linilolius 

11 H. 
Sun 

Mauve 

— 

9" 

12" 

Chionodoxa 
(Glory of the Snow) 

H P.B b 
Sun 

Blue 

Autumn 

4-6" 

2-3" 

Crocus 

H Bib 
Sun 

Mauve, Pur- 
ple. White, 
Yellow 

Autumn 

3-6" 

2-3" 

Dicentra lorniosa 
(Dutchman’s 
Breeches 

H P 
Sun or 
Sh 

Pink 

Autumn 

9" 

12" 

Doromeum 

(Leopard’s bane) 

11 P. 
Sun 

Yellow 

Autumn 

18-24" 

t8" 

Trica carnea 
(Heather) 

Shrub 

Sun. 

Pink 

Autumn 

9-12" 

18" 

Galanthus 

(Snowdnip) 

H Bib. 
Sh 

White 

Autumn 

4-6" 

2-3" 

Ins reticulata 

11 Bib 
Sun 

Violet 

Autumn 

6" 

3" 

Muscari 

(Grape Hyacinth) 

H.Blb 

Sun 

Blue 

Autumn 

6-9" 

2-3" 

Dmphalodes 

cornifolia 

H P 
Sun 

Blue 

— 

9" 

9-12" 

Dmphalodcs verna 
(Blue-eyed Mary) 

11 P. 

Sh 

Blue 

— 

4-5" 

12-18" 

Polyanthus 

H P. 
Sun 

Yellow- 
White, Red, 
Purple, Blue 

Autumn 

6-9" 

9" 

Primula dcnticulata 

H P. 
.Sun. 

Mauve, I.ilac 
While 

Autumn 

18" 

12-18" 

Primula Julioe 

H.P. 

.Sun. 

Claret- 

crimson 

— 

2-3" 

6-9" 

Primula marginata 

H.P. 

Sun 

Lavender 

— 

4-5" 

3-4" 

Primula rosea 

H P. 
Sun. 

Pink 

— 

6—9' 

9" 

Pyrus japomca 
(“japomca ”) 

C. 

Sun 

Red, Pink, 
While 

Autumn 

6-12' 

— 

Rhododendron 

prsecox 

H.P. 

Shade 

Lilac 

Autumn 

2-5' 

2-4' 

Saxifraga apiculata 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Primrose 

— 

2-3" 

6-9" 

Saxifraga 

Elizabethue 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Gold 

— 

2-3" 

6-9" 

S cilia 

H.Blb. 

Sun 

Blue 

Autumn 

4-5" 

2" 

FLOWERING APRIL-JUNE 

Alyssum maritimum H.A. 

White 

Spring 

6" 

9" 

(Sweet Alyssum) 

Sun. 





Alyssum saxatile 

H.P. 

Yellow 



6-9" 

18-24' 

(Gold Dust) 

Sun 





Aquilegia 

11 P. 

White, Blue, 

Autumn 

18-24" 

18" 

(Columbine) 

Sun. 

YeUow, Pink 





FLOWERING APRIL-JUNE— continued 
When to 

Name 'Pype Colours plant Height Space 

Armeria H.P. Pink, Crim- — 6-i8* 6-12* 

(Thrift) Sun. son, White 


Beilis perennis plena H.P. Red, Pink, Autumn 4-6'’ 6* 

(Double Daisy) Sun. White 


Campanula grandis 

H P 
Sun 

Violet, 

White 

— 

24' 

18' 

Campanula muralis 

H P. 
Sun 

Violet 

— 

6' 

9" 

Campanula pusilla 

H P 
Sun 

Lavender, 

White 

— 

3-4' 

6-9' 

Cheiranthus Allioni 
(Siberian 

Wallflower) 

H B 
Sun. 

Orange 

Autumn 

12" 

12-18' 

Cheiranthus C'hicri 
(Wallflower) 

H B 
Sun. 

Yellow, Gold 
Blood Red 

Autumn 

12-18' 

12-18' 

Clematis montana 

C. 

Sun 

White, Pink 

— 

10-30' 

— 

Daphne Cneorum 

H.P 

Sun. 

Pink 

— 

9' 

I 2-1 8' 

Dianthus 

(Pink) 

11 P. 
Sun 

Pink, White, 
Crimson 

— 

6-12" 

6-12' 

Gentiana acaulis 
( J rumpet Gentian) 

H.P. 

Sun 

Blue 

Spring 

3' 

6* 

Helianthemum 
(Sun Rose) 

H P. 
Sun. 

Red, Pink, 
White, Yel- 
low, Orange 

— 

6" 

12-18' 

Hemerocallis 
(Day Lily) 

H P 
Sun. 

Yellow, 

Orange 

Autumn 

18-24" 

18' 

Iberis sempervirens 
(Candytuft) 

H.P 

Sun 

White 

— 

6-9' 

12-18' 

Ins, 

(Flag) 

H P 
Sun. 

l.,avender, 
White, Violet 
Yellow 

Summer 

3-4' 

18' 

Irih siberica 

H P 
Sun 

Violet, 

White 

Autumn 

3' 

18" 

Linum narbonense 
(Max) 

H P 
Sun. 

Blue 

Summer 

18" 

18' 

Lithospermum 

pro.stratum 

11 P 
Sun 

Blue 

Spring 

6" 

18-24' 

Lupinus polyphyllus 
(T.upin) 

H P 
Sun 

Blue, Pink, 
White, Yel- 
low, Orange 

Autumn 
or Spring 

3-4' 

2' 

Meconopsis Baileyi 

11 P. 

Blue 

Spring 

3-4' 

18-24' 


(Blue Thibetan Sh 

Poppy) or S. 

Meconopsis H P. Yellow, Autumn 12-18" 12* 

cambrica plena Sh. Orange 

(Double Welsh Poppy) 

Myosvms H.B. Blue Autumn 6-9" 6-9" 

(Forget-Mc-Ni>i) Sun 

Paeony H P. Pink, White, Autumn 2-3' 2' 

Sun Crimson or Spring 

Phlox, Prostrate H P. Pink, White, — 4-6" 12" 

rock varieties Sun. Lavender 

Pyrethrum H P. Pink, White, Summer 18—24" 12" 

Sun. Crimson 

Salvia patens H h P Blue May 18" 9-12" 

Sun. 

Saxitraga Mossy H P Pink, White, — 6-9" 9" 

varieties Sh. Crimson 

Scabiosa caucasua H P. Lavender Spring 18-24" 18’ 

Sun 

Spireea H P. Cream, Pink, — 3 ~ 5 ' 2—3' 

Sun Crimson 

Thalictrum H.P. Mauve, Yel- — 3-4' 2' 

(Meadow Rue) Sun. low Cream 

Thymus serpyllum H P. Pink, White, — 2' 6-12"' 

( Thyme) Sun. Crimson 

TroUius H.P. Yellow — 18* 12' 

(Globe Flower) Sun. 

Tulip H Bib Pmk, Mauve, Autumn 1 2-24" 4-6" 

Sun. Scarlet, Crimson, 

YeUow, White 




FLOWERING APRIL -JUNE— continued 


FLOWERING JUNE-AUGUST— continued 


When to 


Name 

Type 

Colours 

plant 

Height 

Space 

Verbascum 

(MuUcin) 

HP 

Sun 

Buff 

Yellow 

— 

4-6 

2 

Verbena corymbose 

i HP 
Sun 

Violet 

— 

1 

18' 

Veronica Royal Blue H P 
Sun 

Blue 

— 


9' 

Veronica rupestns 

H P 
Sun 

Blue 

— 

4 ' 

4-12' 

Viola, Bedding 
varieties 

H P 
Sun 

W hite. 
Mauve, Yel- 
low, Violet 

Spring 

6' 

6' 

Viola comuta 

H P 
Sun 

Mauve, 

White 

— 

9 ' 

9 * 

Viola gracilis 

HP 

Sun 

Deep Violet 

— 

4 - 6 ' 

6 ' 

Viola tricolor 
(Pansy) 

11 P 
Sun 

Endless 

variety 

Spring 

4 ' 

6' 

1 1 OWERING JUNL-AUGUS 1 

Achillea Lewisii 

H P 
Sun 

Sulphur 

— 

3 - 4 ' 

9-12 

Aitluonema Warkv 
Hybrid 

H P 
Sun 

Rose 

— 

5-6 

6-9 

Althi on ema 
grandillora 

H P 
Sun 

Pink 

— 

12' 

12-18 

Agapanthus 
Mooreanus 
(Blue African Lil>) 

H P 
Sun 

Powder blue 

Spring 

2 

12-18 

Alstrcemeiia 
(Peruvian I ily) 

H P 
Sun 

Yellow 

Orange 

Spring 

1-4 

2 

Anchusa italica 

HP 

Sun 

Blue 

Spring 

4 

3 

Anthenus tinctora 

H P 
Sun 

Yellow 

— 

18-24 

18 

Antirrhinum 

(Snapdragon) 

HP 

Sun 

White Pink 
Yellow 
Crimson 
Orange 

Spring 

18-24 

12 t8 

Arcnaria montana 

HP 

Sun 

White 

__ 

6-9' 

12-18 

Aster aens 

H P 
Sun 

\ lolct 

Autumn 
or Spring 

18-24' 

24' 

Aster Amcllus 

H P 
Sun 

Violet Pink 

Autumn 
or Spring 

18' 

12-18' 

Aster 1 rikartii 

H P 
Sun 

Violet 

Autumn 
or Spring 

24' 

24" 

Aster Thomsoni 
nana 

HP 

Sun 

I avender 

Autumn 

12' 

12' 

Aster 

(China Aster) 

H h A 
Sun 

Pink Crim- 
son, White, 
Violet 
Lavender 

May 

12-18 

9-12 

Astilbc 

H P 
Sun 

Pink, 

Crimson 

— 

2-4 

1-2 

Camp<mula 

(Bell Flower) 

C carpatica 

H P 
Sun 

Violet 

White 

Lavender 

— 

9-12 

9 * 

Campanula 

C media 
(Canterbury Bell) 

H B 
Sun 

Violet Pink, 
White 

Autumn 
or Spring 

24" 

i8'-2 

Campanula 

perscifolia 

(Peach-leaved 

Campanula) 

HP 

Sun 

Violet, 

White 

Autumn 

24 

12' 

Campanula 

celtidifolia 

HP 

Sim 

Violet 

— 

3-6 

3 

Calendula 

(Marigold) 

HA 

Sun 

Sulphur, 

Orange, 

YcUow 

Autumn 

12-18' 

12-18' 

Carnation 

HP 

Sun 

Pink, Red, 
White, 

Yellow 


12-18' 

12-18' 

Ceanothus 

C 

Sun 

Lavender, 

Violet 

Spring 

3-20 

— 

CeratosUgma 

Willmottise 


Blue 

Spring 


2 

C hrysanthemum 
maximum 

HP 

Sun 

White 

— 

2-3 

I 


VViaata 1'laisv') 


Name 

Type 

Colours 

When to 
plant 

Height 

Space 

C larkia 

H A 
Sun 

Scarlet, Pink, 
C rimson 
White 

, Spring 

18-24' 

18' 

Clematis tangutica 
(Clematis) 

C 

Sun 

Yellow 

— 

15-20 

— 

Clematis, Large- 
flowered Hybrids 

H P 
Sun 

Mauve, 

White, 

Purple, 

Pink 

Spring 

10-15 


Coreopsis 

verticiUata 

HP 

Sun 

Y ellow 

— 

18 

12' 

Coreopsis 

grandiflora 

11 P 
Sun 

Yellow 

Sprmg 

2 

18' 

Cyanus minus 
(Cornflower) 

H A 
Sun 

Blue, Pink 
White 

Spring 

18' 

18' 

Cynoglossum 

amabile 

H B 
Sun 

Blue 

Autumn 

18' 

6-9' 

Dahlia 

H h P 
Sun 

Pink, Crim- 
son, White, 
Scarlet, 
Yellow 

May 

1-5 

18 -4 

Delphinium 

(Perennial 

I arkspur) 

H P 
Sun 

Blue. Violet 

Autumn 
or Spring 

3-6 

2 3 

Delphinium 
(Annual Larkspur) 

H A 
Sun 

Pink, Mauve, 
Blue, White 

Spring 

I 1 

1-2 

Dianthus barbatus 
(Sweet William) 

HB 

Sun 

Pink Crim- 
son, White 

Spring 

18' 

12' 

Dictamnus 
fraxmclla 
(Burning Bush) 

H P 
Sun 

Pink, White 


24' 

24' 

Digitalis purpurea 
(Foxglove) 

H B 
Sun 

Pmk, While 

C nmson 
Primrose 

Autumn 

5 6 

2 

Dracocephalum 

Ruysemana 

H P 
Sun 

Violet 

- 

12' 

12' 

Echmops 

(Globe Thistle) 

HP 

Sun 

Blue, White 

~ 

4-5 

2-3 

Lrigeron 

H P 
Sun 

Mauve, Pmk 

— 

18-24' 

18' 

Lryngium 
(Sea Holly) 

H P 
Sun 

Steel blue 

— 

18-24' 

18' 

r schscholtzia 
(Californian Poppy) 

HA 

Sun 

Gold, Orange Spring 
Pink, Crimson 

12' 

12' 

Oaillardia 

HP 

Sun 

Gold, 

Mahogany 

Orange 

Sprmg 

18-24' 

18' 

Galega 

(Goat s Rue) 

HP 

Sun 

White, 

Lavender 

— 

3 - 5 ' 

2 - 3 ' 

Cjcmsta saggitalis 

H P 
Sun 

Yellow 

— 

6-9' 

9-12' 

Gcntiana 
asclcpiadea 
(Willow Gentian) 

H P 
Sun 

Blue 

Autumn 

18-24' 

18' 

Geranium ibencum 

HP 

Sun 

Violet 

— 

18' 

18' 

Geum 

(Avens) 

H P 
Sun 

Scarlet, 

Orange 

YeUow 


12-18' 

12' 

Gladiolus 

Hh 

Bib 

Sun 

Pmk, White, 
Scarlet, 
Crimson, 
Violet, 
YcUow 

May 

2-4 

12' 

Godetia 

H A 
Sun 

Pink, Crim- 
son, White, 
Mauve 

Sprmg 

18-24' 

18-24' 

Gypsophila 

paniculata 

H P 
Sun 

White 

— 

2-3 

2-3 

kielemum 

H P 
Sun 

Gold, 

Mahogany 

— 

2-4 

2-3 

Helianthus 

(Pcrenmal 

Sunflower) 

H P 
Sun 

YcUow 


3-6 

2 

Heuchera 
(Alum Root) 

HP 

Sun 

Pmk, Red 

— 

12-18' 

12' 

Hollyhock 

H P 
Sun 

Pmk, Crim- 
son, YeUow, 
White 

— 

6-8 

3 

Hyaemthus 

candicans 

H Bib 
Sun 

White 

Autumn 

4' 

9' 












I'LOWERING JUNH-AUGUS'l'— continued 


FLOWERING JUNE-AUGUST— contmucd 


Name 

Type 

ColOUTii 

When to 
plant 

Height 

Space 

Hypericum 

olympicum 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Yellow 

— 

6' 

6' 

Ipomaea rubro- 
coerulea preecox 
(Convolvulus) 

H.h.A. 

C. 

Blue 

May 

6-9' 

2-3' 

Kmphofia 

(Red Hot Poker) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Orange, 

Yellow 

Sprmg 

2 - 4 ' 

i 8 '- 3 ' 

Lavatera Olbia 
(Mallow) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pmk 

— 

4-5' 

4 ' 

Lilium candidum 
(Madonna Lily) 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

White 

August 

4 ' 

9-12" 

Lilium chalccdoni- 
cum. (Scarlet 
Turk’s Cap Lily) 

H.Blb 

Sun 

Scarlet 

Spring 

4 - 5 ' 

12* 

Lilium croceum 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

Orange 

Spring 

3 ' 

9 * 

Lilium Martagon 
(Turk’s Cap Lily) 

H.Blb. 
Sim 
or Sh. 

Purple, 

White 

Spring 

4-5' 

9' 

Lilium regale 

(Regal Lily) 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

White 

Spring 

4 - 5 ' 

9-12" 

Lilium 

scovitzianum 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

YcUow 

Spring 

4 - 5 ' 

9-12" 

Lilium testaccum 
(Nankeen Lily) 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

Apriciit 

Spring 

4 - 5 ' 

9" 

I.inum grandiflorum ll.A. 
(Flax) Sun 

CTimson 

Spring 

iK" 

12" 

Lobelia cardinalis 

H.h P. 
Sun. 

Starlet, 

Pink 

May 

2' 

18" 

Lupmus arboreus 
( 1 rec Lupin) 

H P. 
Sun 

Y eUo w. 

White 

Spring 

4-6' 

4-5' 

Lychnis 

chalccdonica 

H P. 
Sun 

Starlet 

— 

4-5' 

2' 

Lychnis viscana 
splcndens plena 

H.P 

Sun. 

Rosy- 

crimson 

July 

18' 

12" 

Ly thrum salicaria 11 P. 
(Purple Loose-strife) Sun. 

Rosy- 

crimson 

— 

4 - 5 ' 

2' 

Monarda didyma 
(Bergamot) 

H.P 

Sun 

Red 

— 

2' 

18" 

Montbrcua 

H Bib 
Sun. 

Orange, 

Gold 

Spring 

2' 

6' 

Nemesia 

H.h.A. 

Sun. 

Blue, Orange, 

Crimson, 

Yellow 

May 

6-12* 

6-9* 

Nemophila 

H.A. 

Sun. 

Blue 

Spring 

6" 

12' 

Nepeta mussini 
(Catnunt) 

H.P. 

Sun 

Lavender 

— 

iB" 

18' 

Nigclla 

(Lovc-m-a-Mist) 

H.A. 

Sun 

Blue 

Spring 

18* 

12' 

Qmothcra glaber 
(Evenmg Primrose) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Intense 

YeUow 

— 

12* 

12' 

CEnotliera odorata 
sulphurea 

(Evenmg Primrose) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pale 

yellow 

— 

24" 

18' 

Onosma tauricum 

H.P, 

Wxnbcx* 




(Golden Drop) 

Sun. 



v“V 


Papaver nudicaule 
(Iceland Poppy) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Yellow, 
Orange, Buffi 
White, Pink 

— 

18' 

12' 

Papaver orientale 
(Oriental Poppy) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pink, Crim- 
son, Scarlet, 
White 

— 

2-4' 

2' 

Pentstemon Garden 
Hybrids 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pmk, White, 
Red 

Spring 

18-24' 

18' 

Perovskia atriphci- 
folia (Violet Sage) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Violet 

Sprmg 

3-4' 

3 ' 

Phlox Drummondi 
(Annual Phlox) 

H.h.A. 

Sun. 

Pmk, Crim- 
son, White, 
Buff 

May 

6-9' 

12' 

Phlox pamculata 
(Perennial Phlox) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pink, Red, 
White, Vio- 
let, Mauve 

— 

2-3' 

x8' 

Polygonum affine 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pink 

— 

9 * 

18' 

P. baldschuamcum 

c:. 

White 

— 

* 5 - 30 * 

~ 

P. vaccinifolium 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pmk 

Sprmg 

4-6' 

18' 


When to 

Name 'I'ypc Colours plant Height Space 

Phaceha H.A. Blue Autumn 9* *2' 

campanularia Sun. 

Physelius capensis H.P. Red — 3 ” 4 ' 3 ' 

(Cape Figwort) Sun. 

PotentiUa H.P. Cherry-red — 6—9* 9" 

Willmottia: Sun. 


Rumneya (Cali- H.P, White Spring 4-6' 4 - 5 ' 

fornian Bush Poppy) Sun 


Rudbeckia 
(Cone flower) 

H P. 
Sun. 

Yellow 

— 

2-5' 

2 - 3 ' 

Salpiglos.sis 

H.h.A. 

Sun. 

Yellow, Gold 

Crimson, 

Violet 

May 

18-24' 

18' 

Salvia virgata 
nemorosa 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Violet 

— 

2 ' 

2' 

Scabious 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pink, White, 

Mauve, 

Crimson 

Spring 

24* 

24' 

Sedum spettabile 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pink, 

Crimson 

Spring 

18' 

18' 

Sidalceu 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Pmk, 

Crimson 

— 

3 - 4 ' 

18' 

Solanum enspum 

C. 

Sun. 

Violet 

Spring 

10-30' 

— 

Solidago 

(Golden Rod) 

H P. 
Sun. 

Yellow 


1-6' 

t- 3 ' 

Spar axis 

pulcherrima 

H P. 
Sun. 

Pink, White, 
Crimson 


4 - 5 ' 

18' 

Stance latifoiia 
(Sea Lavender) 

H.P. 

Sun 

1 .avender 

Spring 

2 

2 

Stock 

H.h.A. 

Sun. 

Pink, Crim- 
son, White, 
Mauve, Buff 

Spring 

18-24' 

12-18" 

'I ropaeolum 

spcciosum 
(F'lame Flower) 

C. 

Sun. 

Scarlet 

Spring 

6-10' 

12' 

Zinnia 

H.h.A. 

Sun 

Red, Orange, 
Pmk, Yellow 

May 

12-18' 

12 ' 

FLOWERING AUTUMN AND WlN'l'ER 


Aconitum 

(Monkshood) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Blue 

3 - 4 ' 

12' 

Anemone japoiiica 
(Japanese anemone) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

White, Pink — 

2-3' 

12' 

Aster 

(Michaelmas 

Daisy) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Violet, — 

Mauve, 

White, Lav- 
ender, Pink 

2-5' 

12-36' 

Ceratosugma 

plumbaginoides 

(Leadwori) 

H.P. 

Sun. 

Blue Spring 

12' 

12" 

Chrysanthemum 

H.P. 

White “ 

5 - 6 ' 

3 ' 


uhgmosum Sun. 

(Moon Daisy) 


Crocus speciosus 

H.Blb. 

Sun 

Violet 

Sprmg or 
Summer 

6 ' 

2-3 

Eranthus hyemalis 
(Wmter Acomte) 

H.Blb. 

Sun. 

Yellow 

Autumn 

3 " 

2' 

Gentiana sino- 
ornata 

H P. 
Sun 

Blue 

Spring or 
Summer 

4" 

6 ' 

Ins stylosa 

H.P. 

Sun. 

1 . avender. 
White 

Sprmg 

12" 

12 ' 


Jasmmum nudi- C. Sh. Yellow — 10' — ^ 

florum or Sun. 

(Wmtcr Jasmine) 

Potcntilla alba H.P. White — 6 - 9 *’ 6-9" 

Sun 

Schizostylis H.Blb. Pink, Red Spring 18’ 9" 

coccinea Sun. 

(Kaffir Lily) 

Zauschneria cali- H.P. Scarlet Spring 18" 18" 

fornica mexicana Sim. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


H. 

Hardy 

C. 

C^limber 


H.h 

Half hardy 

Sun. 

Reqmres sunny 

position 

A. 

Annual 

Sh. 

Rcouires shady 

position 

B. 

Biennial 

Bib. 

Bulb or 1 uber 


P. 

Perennial 





N.B — Where " time to plant ” is Iclt blank it may be taken that 
planting may be done at praciuall) any time 











THE GARDENER’S CALENDAR 

IMPORTANT WORK OF THE MONTH 
Compiled by Clarence Elliott 


JANUARY 

GENERAL. Lose no opporliinit) for troiichiii}? and dij!;- 
ping vacant ground, leaving the surface luinpv that frost 
may pulverize it. Order seeds as earl) as possible. Finish 
planting shrubs, fruit trees. During hard frost wheel 
manure on to the ground. During bad weather get the 
tool shed and [lotting shed overhauled and tidietl. Make 
wood labels and prepare stakes. FLOW ER. Dig and 
manure Herbaceous Rorilers and divide and replant 
Ilerliaceous plants. (Now is the best time to renovate 
lawns ; rake out the moss with a short-toothed iron rake, 
and top-dress with a mixture of old potting soil or loam, 
short rotten manure, and ashes from the bonlire. 
Kn'LHEIN. Sow llroa<l Deans, plant Shallots ; prepare 
Asparagus beds for later planting. Lift roots of Mint for 
forcing under glass. FRLIT. Finish [iruiung Ap[)le 
and IVar Trees, and cut out dead wood and crowding 
branches from Flum 'frees. Rurn all prunings. Examine 
grease-bands, and renew where necessary. Mulch Rasp- 
berries, Straw b<*rries and bush fruits. GLASS. Sow 
seeds of half hardy annuals and alpine plants. Take 
cuttings of Garnations, Lhr^ santhcmiiins. 

FEBRUARY 

GENERAL. Lomplete digging and trenching. Finish 
planting all fVuit Trees, Shrubs and Hoses. f LOW ER. 
Kec[) a bonfire going with prunings, trimmings and 
weeds. Mulch Rose-beds. Attend to Rock (harden, top- 
dress with gritty soil and [iress back into the soil any 
recently planted specimens lifted by recent frost, ('om- 
plete any planting in the Herbaceous Borders and cut 
down the last of last year's growth. Mulch Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas with bracken or leaf-mould. KlTCHl'lN. 
Sow Broad Beans, Dwarf Peas, Parsnip*-, Beet, Sjiiiiach, 
Carrots and Onions. IMant Cabbages, Chives, .Icrusalern 
Artichokes, Onion sets and autumn sown Onions. 
FRLIT. finish spraying. Prune newly planted Rasp- 
berry Canes within 6 in. of the ground. Prune bush fruits, 
(b)oseberries. Currants, etc., and train wall fruit trees. 
GLASS. Sow Brussels Sjirouts, Cabbage, Broccoli, 
Cauliflower, Carrots, Celery, Lettuce, Marrows, french 
Beans, Onions, Ridge (aiciinibers. Radishes and Mustard 
and (^ress. Sow Pansies, \ iolas, ('.anterbiiry Bells. Early 
cuttings of Dahlias may be put in now. 

MARCH 

GENERAL. Finish up all winter jobs. Trim hedges and 
take a general look round with a view to the coming 
spring. Send out reijuests for any catalogues required. 
FI.OVi^ER. Roll existing lawns, and sow" or lay turf for 
new lawns. Finish pruning and training all climbers. 
Prune Roses, Forsythias, Winter Jasmine, (Tiimoii- 
anthus. Continue planting Rock Garden. Sow annual 
Chrysanthemums, Coreo[)sis, F.schscholtzias, annual 
Lupins, Linums, Clarkia, (bidetia, Nemophila, Nigella, 
Calendula and most hardy annuals. FMant (tarnations. 
Gladiolus, Schizoslylis, Montbretia, etc. KlTCtllEN. 
Prepare trenches for Scarlet Runners and French Beans. 
Sow for succession, Carrots, Parsnips, Beet, Peas and 
French Beans. Sow Broad Beans, Beet, Carrots, Onions, 
Parsley, Peas, Spinach, Turnips, Brussels Sprouts. Plant 


early Potatoes, Sea Kale and Herbs. FRIU'I'. Spray 
tow"ards the end of the month with preventative wash 
agaiii<<t aphis, and treat American blight with paraffin 
emuLion. Protect early flowering wall fruits against frost. 
GLASS. Sow hardy and half hardy annuals. Take the main 
crop of Dahlia cuttings. Start Begonia and Gloxinia tubers. 

APRIL 

FLOWER. Now" is a good time to buy and plant alpincs. 
Prick up the surface of the Rock Garden soil where it 
has become hard. Keep a look out for slugs. Mow and 
roll lawns : edge trimming and general upkeep of lawns 
should now begin. Finish pruning the Roses. Sow annuals 
where they are to flower. .Shirley Po[)pies, Clarkia, 
Nasturtium, etc. Plant such Evergreens as Hollies, Box, 
Aew, etc., and Bamboos. Plant out half hardy bedding 
[dants towards the end of the month, also (Hadiolus, 
(.arnations. Pinks. Violas, etc. Plant out autumn sown 
Sweet Peas into their [lermancnt quarters. KI'rCHf.N. 
Keep the hoe going whenever possible —an hour with 
the hoe is worth a day with the hose. Make further 
sowings of Peas. S[)inach, Lettuce, etc., for succession. 
Plant Asparagus early in the month in the beds already 
prepared. Dress existing As[)aragus with salt. Prepare 
Marrow beds and Celery trenches enriched with [ileiity 
cd' manure. Plant main cro[) Potatoes. Dust lime or soot 
over green crops to discourage slugs. FRLIT. Examine 
the Biackcairrant bushes for big bud ; remove the big 
buds and burn. (H>ASS. i^>t and prick off seedlings 
as ready. Re[)ot Azaleas and (aimehas when finished 
blooming. Repot Ferns. Sow" (Hoxima, iiobelia, /iiitiia 
and Verbena seed. 

MAY 

FL())V ER. Plant Water Tabes. Keep hoeing and weeding, 
and weed-killer may now be used during dry sfiells. 
Sow seeds for next year's sfiring bedding Forget-Me-Nots, 
(aintcrbury Bells, INily anthiis, Wallflowers, Daisies, 
Aubrietias, Alyssum, Sweet Williams and Foxgloves. 
(Jip Box edgings. Plant out half hardy annuals and bed- 
ding plants. KITCHEN. Earth up early Potatoes and 
finish planting main croj) Potatoes. Plant out Marrows 
under hand lights, and harden ofl 'I'omatoes for outdoor 
planting. Sow French Beans, Cardoons, Peas, Scarlet 
Runners, Ifeet and 'rurnips. Plant Cauliflower, Celery, 
Lettuce, Leeks and 'Fomaloes. FRLIT. Remov e grease- 
bands from fruit trees. Straw the Strawberry beds. 
Remove su[M*rfluous suckers from Raspberries. (H^ASS. 
Begin to dry off Freesias, Luchenalias, etc. Sow (inlceolaria. 
Cinerarias, Primula obconica, etc. 

JUNE 

FTjOW ER. Train and tie up climbers such as Clematis. 
Finish [ilanting out bedding plants. Begin to stake 
Dahlias, Hollyhocks and the taller [ilants in the Her- 
baceous Border. Thin out annuals. Stick Sweet Peas ; 
layer Carnations. Where bedded bulbs. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
etc., must be lifted, lay in soil until ripe. Pot-grown 
alpines may be planted out at any time now to fill gaps, 
etc. KITCHEN. Sow Parsley for winter use. Keep 
lateral growth removed from Tomato plants. Tliin out 
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Beet. Earth up all Potatoes. Miilrh Globe Artichokes. 
Asparagus should not be rut after the 25th. Slake Peas 
and Scarlet Runners, riant outdoor T«unatoes. KRl IT. 
Net Srra>\ berries, (Iherrics, wall fruits, (Currants. 
(iLASS. Plant Arum Lilies out in an open warm sunny 
position. Keep (aieuinbers well watered. Pot up 
Chrysanthemums and Carnations. 

JULY 

FLOVt ICR. Keep dead flowers cut olf. Earwdgs should 
be trapped on Dahlias by placing an imerted llower-pol, 
with a little dry hay at the bottom, on the stake sup- 
porting the plant. Tie up and disbud Chr^ santhemuins. 
K1TC1IE^. Hoe eoiistaiitly, and mulch. Herbs may be 
cut for drying for winter use. Continue to pinch out side 
shoots from I'oniatoes, and Shallots may now be lifted. 
Sow early Peas for late crops, and plant Potatoes to obtain 
a late crop of new ones. Keep ('elery well watered in dry 
weather. Sow Runner Beans, Turnips, Carrots, Salad and 
early Cabbage. FREIl'. Layer Strawberries. Begin 
summer ])rnning of Apples and Pears. (iLASS. Sow 
Cinerarias. ( yclaiiien, Mignonette, Calceolarias and Glox- 
inias, Pay great attention to \entilation and watering, 
'i'ake cuttings of Pelargfuiiums. 

AUGUST 

FI 0\\ ER. Keep the hoe going. Remove dead flowers 
and seed pods. Sow Forget-Me-J\ots. This is the month 
to [ilant Liliiim Carididum. Make notes ihnnighout 
summer for future improvements in the Flower Borders, 
both as to arrangement of colour and introduction of new 
varieties. Divide and replant l*y rethrunis, also IacIhus 
V iscaria splendcns plena. Prune Ramblers, removing old 
shoots to the base when flowering is (»ver. Take cuttings 
of Pansies and \ lolas. Further sowings of I awn Grass 
may be made. ater the Rock (jarden where necessary, 
and plant ( olehieums and (.rocus speeiosus. KIT(TIE1N. 
Hoe. and keep <m hoeing, (\irrots and Beet may now be 
lifted and stored. Earth up Celery and keep well watered. 
Manure and water Marrows and (.ucumbers. S(»w winter 
liCttuce, Onions, 'rurnips. Spinach, Sea Kale and Savoys. 
Trap wasps. ERLTr. Finish summer pruning. Protect 
frmt against wasps. Cut dt»wn Raspberry (.anes which 
have finished fruiting, and thin out the new growths. 
(tLASS. ]\iy great attention to ventilation, watering and 
shading. Top-dress (ajciimbcrs. Ficcsias, Hyacinths, 
INareissuh and early Tulips may now be potted for 
Christmas use. They should be plunged in aslies in a cool 
place in the open and protected against mice. Dormant 
Cyclamen conns should be restarted. Pot up Arums. 

SEPTEMBER 

FLOVl ER. Trim back Rock Roses, Aubrietias, etc. 
I.awn grass may still be sown. Remove dead flow'ers 
and seed pods. Daffodils, I'ulips and all hardy bulbs may 
now be planted. Take Viola cuttings. \ inlets required 
for frame culture may now be lifted and reyilanted. Plenty 
of air should always be given in favourable weather. 
Tender and half hardy plants such as Begonias, Fuchsias, 
etc., should be lirought under cover towards the end of 
the inonth. Make open-air sowings of l^hacelia eanipanu- 
laria and annual l^arkspurs, and other hardy annuals. 
KITCHEN. Continue to hoe. Keep Leeks well watered, 
laft and store Carrots, Onions, Beet and Potatoes. Sow 
Lettuce and Corn Salad in cold frames. Fiarly sown Spring 
Cabbage should be planted. FRUIT. Gather and store 
fruit as it ripens, (irease-banding of trees may begin. 
GJ.ASS. Take cuttings of Pentstemons. Plant out winter 
salads in frames. Get all houses well cleaned in pre- 


paration for winter. Pot on Cinerarias and Primulas. 
Plant bulbs for succession of spring flowering. 

OCTOBER 

FLOVi ER. Clear up dead leaves, litter, and all forms of 
untidiness. Finish getting tender plants under glass. 
Lift and store Dahlias, Begonias and (Batinas. This is a 
good month in which to overhaul, reorganise and replant 
the Herbaceous B(»rder. Take cuttings of Roses. Plant 
out hardy spring bedding plants, Imlbs, etc. Start 
planting trees, shrubs and Roses. Overhaul the Rock 
Garden. I’rick up the surface of the soil and remove all 
dead leaves and unnecessary growths; also top-dress 
the alpine plants with light gritty compost. Continue to 
plant any of the easier, hardier rock y>lants and all dwarf 
bulbs for spring flowering. KITCHEIN. Trench any 
available ground and clear away and burn decayed crops. 
Earth up late (’elerv . Bend leav^es over early Broccoli 
curds. Bring in unripened Tomatoes and either hung up 
to ripen on the stems or make into chutney or jam. Plant 
(Cabbage and Endive. FRLIT. Finish gathering fruit. 
Plant fruit trees. Grease-bands may now be applied. 
GLASS. Give special attention to ventilation and begin 
to curtail watering. Plant (cauliflower seedlings and 
Rhubarb and Sea Kale for forcing. Pot Spiraeas for 
forcing. Sow Tomatoes and Sw'eet Peas. Bring potted 
bulbs for forcing under glass. Plant bulbs of fceiicocoryne 
ixioides odorata, “ Glory of the Sun," for spring flowering. 

NOVEMBER 

FLOW hJL Stop mowing lawns, but continue t<> roll. 
Plant bulbs ; lift (rladioliis bulbs and store dry and frost 
proof. Protect dmibtfullv hardy shrubs and plants with 
bracken, fir branches or what-not. Plant h lowering Shrubs, 
(continue to plant alpiiies and alpine bulbs on the Rock 
(iarden. Plant Lily of the \ alle> crowns. Collect all fallen 
leaves and stack to make leaf-mould. KFl't-HEN. 
Ot on with digging, manuring and trenching. Clear up 
rubbish and destroy weeds. Prick up the Asparagus beds 
and give a mulch of short manure. Plant Horseradish. 
Prepare a plan of campaign for next vear, drawing a rough 
plan showing standing crops, thinking out the best means 
of ensuring rotation in the coming season. Study (cata- 
logues and think out new ideas, colour schemes, etc. 
Sow Broad Beans. hREl'l'. Finish grease-banding 
fruit trees. Begin planting fruit trees. Dress the ground 
around stone fruit trees with lime, and fork in. Prune 
Apples and Pears. Start tar spraying. GlcASS. Venti- 
late with care and water with great discretion. (lover at 
night in frosty weather. Force Asparagus, Chicory and 
.Sra Kale. Begin to force Azaleas and Deutzias lor early 
flowering. Plant bulbs of Leueocoryne ixioides odorata, 
“ Glory of the Sun," for succession of spring flowering. 

DECEMBER 

FLOWER. Lift and divide Lily of the Valley wherever 
crowded, and mulch in any case. Plant trees, shrubs and 
Roses during open weather. Clean and generally tidy 
up pleasure grounds. KITCIlK^. Carry on with digging, 
manuring, trenching and general cleaning up. (.over 
Rhubarb and Sea Kale for forcing. Further sowings of 
Broad Beans and early Peas may be made in sheltered 
positions. Icift Jerusalem Artichokes. FRFPr. Plant 
fruit trees and pr%ine standing ones. Carry on with winter 
spraying. Where fruit trees have made vigorous unfruitful 
growth, they should be root-pruned. GLASS. I'ay 
special attention at this time of year to ventilation, 
watering and stoking. Keep Cacti dry. Sow Lettuces 
and Radishes. 
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Albany Forge, 76 

Alonsoa Warscewiczii compacta, lo5 

Alpines, see Rock Gardens 

Annual Grasses, loo 

Annuals in the Modern Garden, 9S 
borders, 97 

in the herbaceous border, 98 

in the rock garden, 99 

for cut flowers, 99 

for edgings, loo 

for formal bedding, loo 

for rough banks and odd corners, lol 

in rose beds, lol 

for the conservatory, lo2 

cultivation, lo2 

for special purposes, lo5 

for pot work, lo6 

useful annuals, lo9 

Annuals in herbaceous border, 97 
mixed border, 95, 96, 98, lo3, I lo 
in conservatory. Mo, 111 

Antirrhinums, lo7 
and Bamboo, 66 
Little Gem, loo 

Atkinson, Robert, F R I B A , 37 
Bailey, Ruby, 75 

Baillie, Scott & Beresford, II, 12, 13 
Bayes, Gilbert, 49, 54, 73, 74 

Calendar, I I 8 

Calendula Single Hybrids lo3 

Cane, Percy S , 6, 7, 28, 29, 3o, 33, 43, 48, 69 

Carter, Mrs , 14 

Cheiranthus, 7 1 

Colour in the Garden, I 13 

Colvin, Brenda, I 22 

Conifers, 17, 122 

Conservatory, Annuals for, lo2, Mo, 11 I 

Coxon, J E , 22 

Curtis, E W , 8 

Cut flowers, Annuals for, 99 


Daffodils, 3, lo 

Daisy, Swan River, lo2 

Dry wall with rock plants, I 5 

Edgings, Annuals for, loo 

Elliott, Clarence, Ltd , 29, 78, 82, 83 

Faussett, Evelyn, I 8 
Fenwick, Mark, 26 

Formal gardens, 16, 26, 27, 46, 62, 67, 122 
miniature, 3 I (see also Paved and Water Gardens) 

Fountains, 45, 48, 49, 5o, 51, 59 (see also Water 
Gardens) 

Fritz, Eugen, & Co , 38 

Gardens, Country, planning, 4 
near the house, 5 
scale, 7 

ornaments, lo 
paths, I I 
hedges, I 3 

flowering shrubs and trees, 18 
walls and fences, 3 I 
herbaceous borders, 33 

Gardens, Town, 35 
small gardens, 35 

water gardens—ponds and fountains, 43 

walls and paving, 52 

roof gardens, 56 

large gardens, 62 

planting, 65 

ornaments, 72 

Gates, wrought iron, 76, 77 

Godetlas, tall double, lo4, lo7, lo9 

Godfrey, Walter H , 58 

Harrison, Miss Beatrice, lo 
Heaths, Mediterranean, 24 
Hedged garden, 6, 7 
Hedges, I 3 
Hellophila, lo5 
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Herbaceous borders. S, 6, 12, 13, 14, 16. 22. 23, 
31, 33 

Annuals for, 98 
Hill. Oliver. FR I BA. 45, 55 
Hughes. C E , 26 

Irises, 3. 68 
Kingcups, 3 

Lakeland Nurseries. Ltd , 4, 5, 6, 21. 23. 27. 28 
Large Town Gardens, 62 
Leptosiphon hybridus. loo 
Libocedius decurrens, 17 

Lily Pools, 5. 8, 27. 28. 29. 68 (see also Water 
Gardens) 

Lupines, 65 

Mangolds, lo7 

Mawson & Sons. 49 

Mediterranean Heaths and Brooms, 24 

Migge, Leberecht, I 3 

Miniature Formal Garden, 3 I 

Nasturtiums, climbing, lol 

Nemesia, lo7 
hybrid aurora, I o5 
large flowered, lo3 

Nemophila insignis, lo2 

Newton, Fred , I 9 

Nippard, C , I 3, 2o, 25 

Oliver, Commander A H , R N , 67 
Ornaments, lo, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77 
Oxer, F V , 67 

Parsons, Alfred, RA, 12, 23 
Paths. I I 

Paved Gardens, 1 2, 22, 27, 3o, 33, 37, 39, 4o, 4 1 . 
43, 45. 48. 49, 5o. 52, 53, 55, 59, 62, 64 66. 
67,69 

Paving, 4, 5, 54 
and rock garden, I 9 
and steps, lo, 3o 


Pergolas, 13, 2o, 36 
Planning, 4 

Planting and Colour Guide, I I 5 
Planting Town Gardens, 65 
Pot Work for Annuals, lo6 
Price, Mrs V , 8 

Revell-West, F R . 3o 

Rhododendrons, 2o, 25 

Rock Garden, making a, 78 

Rock Gardens. 8, 9. 15. 17, 19. 21, 29, 34. 61. 
78. 79, 8o. 81. 82. 83. 84 
Annuals m, 99 

Roger-Smith, Dr Hugh. 34 

Roof Gardens. 56. 57, 58, 59. 6o, 61 

Rose Gardens. 11,12, 14,27,31.3 3.67,69. 122 

Rough Banks for Annuals, lol 

Royal Horticultural Society, 17, 24, 29 

Scale, 7 

Schizanthus, I I I 

Shepherd & Jellicoe, 2 

Shrubs and Trees, Flowering. 18 

Small Town Gardens, 35 

Stabler, Phoebe, 73, 74 

Steps, 3o, 42. 64 

Stevenson,] A, 73. 74 

Stocks and Genister, 66 
and Larkspurs, 98 
Giant Perfection, 99, lo2 

Sunk Gardens, 6, 7, 8. I 8, 26, 27, 47, 51,67 

Sutton & Sons, Ltd , 14, 87, 89, 93, 95, 98, 
lo4, lo9 

Sweet Peas. The Cultivation of, 85 
raising from seed, 85 
preparation of the soil, 87 
planting out and subsequent treatment, 88 
summer cultivation and feeding. 91 
selected varieties, 92 

Sweet Peas. 85. 87, 89, 93 

Terrace gardens, 4, 38 
Thomas, Cecil 72 
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Trier, Mrs. Newton, 51 
Troughs, raised, for Alpines, 34 
Tulips, 57, 67, 68 

Ursinia anethoides, lo7 

Venidium fastuosum, I 12 

Vernon Bros., 3, 9, I 2, 22, 27, 3o, 3 1 , 4o, 4 1 , 46, 
48, 52, 53, 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 65. 
66, 68. 7o. 71, 74. 77 

Vernon, J. Bowater, 39. 54, 77 


Walker & Harwood. F./A.R.I.B.A.. 22 
Walled garden, 22, 41, 48, 51 
Walls and Fences, 3 I 
Walls and Paving, 52 

Water gardens, 9, I 8, 29, 39, 46, 47, 48. 49, 5o, 
5 1 , 63, 64, 68 (see also Fountains and Lily Pools) 

Wheeler, Muriel, 73 

Whitelegg, George, G., 79, 8o, 8 1 , 84 

Wild Gardens, 3, 28 

Wilkinson, Norman (of Four Oaks), 36, 42, 68 
Wisley (Royal Horticultural Society), 17, 24, 29 



linlmhury House^ llolmbury St, Mary„ Ihirhiny:^. Formal ffardvn dvsignvd 
by Brenda (.olvin„ Member oj the Institute of Landstape inhiteits 
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COCONUTS IN HUSK for the BIRDS 

In Winter the Coconut in Husk 

Spring they will build their nest ^ 
in the empty husk 


Supplied by : 

THE ARMY & NAVY STORES 
CIVIL SERVICE SUPPLY Asscn. 
and other Stores 


!^-><Uk.4CMh«i4UBba 


R(fno(Iui(d ftom an adual fdioloirta/ifi J aktn f)<) 7 n a untdatt . 


Trade enquiries to PHILLIP PHILLIPS & Co., 89 Upper Thames St., E.C.4 


THIS IS THE FAt'OllHITE SHOE FOR THE 

LADY GARDENER 

n \«tN siiuiij^, i>u< piMblc , BROWNt 

I ^ ** Leather Uppers, witm felt 

^ /jy.Ilned. with h*.;ht Beoth-w^HKi St> I s 

(keen feet warm as li>asi, no nnttn 
lu»\s mill oi wtt the wt.ittui) Rubbers 
on Soles and Heels If Required SILENT, not hi aw hnaluiMi 

111 sltini , tirnlv or li i floors, fot (•luUnin^, and fui kiipin^; li t I 
dr\ from < .»rly inoniiiif^ d» w iiid d imp < m tx icpnrid at small 
(<si whin iuccssir\ Honestly worth 10 6 pair 1 isil> slipjxd 
on Mid off Ihtlir than tiin 1 i itlit i solid HOOI, w um i, liLlit<i, 
list lon^i I 8 6 pair. I’osi I m, A’LL SIZES. State boot size 


BKOWN AM> BETTER O /IS 

GARDEN BOOTS ®/” 

Hrowti KIP 1 1 'till I I Pix rs— no f lU M | \ ***^PAU>^ * 

iii« — beautifully soft in<i pli ii.li ■ 

Guaranteed Waterproof. Snp not X* V \ 

lilt I ininj* and ippi irinn \i( 
tomfmtihh strong l><(h wikkIi n 
•«»li , not hi i\\ a id tiMMf; liki 

Mill M, 8 6 put (to hmklt oi 1 n ^ 

Ip s Mil. pi 111 I Si/t s li), II Mid 
IJ, 1 T) nr 1 \ti l linns on Sol s ‘ 

a NTING BOOT .style 

£ 1. 1. I N 4ii T O NT M 

ressed BROWN KIP LEATHER UPPERS 

hit'll, cut 111 on puce Stout, spici.illy 
I shapi <1 Hii<h wocmI Solis, very comfortable. 

I la nliir Wilts Ki cp lest waiin and dry 
" unik I all conditiMiis Not like KuIiIm r 
lH>ots, these W elhnftton" last f >»• >i irs 
( in !h ri paired (»ive servii'n equal to ili' 
ImsiIs ln>Ms on Soles .tn<l Hiils ‘)d e>tr i 
KuIiIm rs U/. fxtrt. For men or women. 
ALL SIZES, 3 to 10. 

State USUAL hoot size 

Order hy Itiui <>- Post Card Wi s< ml ot once I’lv tin 

f’ostm in whin he d Jivirs tin MimMs n^ihl to \oni door i 

Ruy Direct from Manufacturers j 

B. Aitehs, 11 & 12 Fenchurrh Street l.ionc]on., E.C.3 


MODERN GARDENS 

BRITISH AND FOREIGN 


TWO HUNDRED MAGNI- 
FICENT ILLUSTRATIONS 
OF BEAUTIFUL GARDENS 
SELECTED FROM ALL 
OVER THE WORLD AND 
INCLUDING EIGHT 
PLATES IN COLOUR 


Wrappers 7s. 6d. 
Cloth - I os. 6d. 


THE STUDIO LIMITED 
44 LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C.2 




GARDeri POTTGRY by L1B€RTY&C0. 

MADe OF CLAY WHICH WITHSTAMDS FROST 
IM TCRRA-COTTA OR STOHC COLOUR 
CATALOCUe F Rce 


Bird Bntli. 

Hrii’ht 

Width ot bath nib. 

£ 3 . 3.0 

The bowl can be used lor 
flowers by reinovint; centre 
rest. 



Vase. 

Height I 6 ins. 

Width i8 111.-,. 

£2 . 15 0 

Insciijition at base o! Sundial loads; 
'Tune is but a shadow that sb.all ceas 
Eternity .shall bring us peilect peace 



Suiuiia 1. 

■leight with dial jdate 
ms. 

Width at ba.^t.- :;o ms. 

£ 5.50 


LIBORTY & COlto RecehT STR€eT LONDOMw.l. 


GARDEN DESIGN 

THE MAGAZINE ON GARDEN MAKING 

Landscape : Architecture : Horticulture 

No. 9 Price I/- 

Edited by PERCY S. CANE 

(TJIE \\'K.l.l.-KNOWN GAKDEN ARCHITECT) 

Tho number is ,i good-looking qii»irto , the illustrations in halt-tone tire \ em suctesst’ul ”■ — 7'Ar Ttmeet 
Lilemry Supplemenl . 

One ot the most bc.uitilulK produced magazines on our bookstalls " jJth’tTluter, 

Kdited b\ Pcrc\ S. Cane, the well-known garden designer ; cont.nns many helpful articles on planning 
and planting."'— y’/TC Daily Tdeqraph. 

" To those of our readers who believe that the garden should be more than a place to grow liowers in, 
w^e advi^'C them to receive this publication " — Siolli.ih Ciardeninq. 

Tfie aim of ‘ Garden Design ' is to show' how gardens, small and large, mav be given character and 
made interesting and beautiful w'lth the bcautv that comes of good proportion and harmoniously arrangetl 
colours — the ob;ects arc ext client ; the numlicr is copiously and beautifully illustrated with diagrams and 
photographic reproductions. ' ’ — , Hancht'Mcr (iuardian. 

" The paper is well produced and charmingly illustrated, and w’ill recommend itself, not onlv to those 
who are interested in landscaping, but to amateur gardeners who like experimenting w'ith new plants and 
methods of cultivation." — Jlou.u’kirpinq. 

Obtainable from all booksellers, newsagents or direct from the Kditorial Othces, 

2 WESTMINSTER PALACE GARDENS, LONDON. S.W.l 







